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The ebb Electric Steel Furnace 


A High Voltage Unit Developed and Operated 
by the Old Dominion Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion—Low Carbon Steel for Engine Bolts 


_ has been the scene of interesting develop- 

ts and occurrences in the history of the 
merican iron industry. One of the oldest iron 
ompanies in the country was established there in 
1830—the old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Co. 
Its sole article of manufacture originally was cut 
ails, made from puddled iron. In later years, how- 
pver, it abandoned its nail plant for other purposes. 
During the Civil War, the island was used as a 
prison camp for Federal soldiers, where as many as 
20,000 prisoners were kept at one time. One of the 
bses to. which the old iron plant was put at that 
ime was the manufacture of certain useful iron 
amp utensils. 

Today the two extremes of the steel industry 
re represented in this plant. Puddled iron is still 
made in quantity which is rolled into bar iron for 
onversion into staybolts, engine bolts, etc. Three 
ears ago the manufacture of electric steel was 
ndertaken and to-day a modern plant is in opera- 
ion in which two electric furnaces are producing 
igh-grade low-carbon steel which is largely con- 
erted into engine-bolt steel and horseshoe steel. 


R ELLE ISLE, in the James River at Richmond, 
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“teel Plant of the’ Old Deminion Iron.& Steel Corporation, Richmond, Va. 


The inauguration of this department re ter 
the company changing its name to the Old D 
Iron & Steel Corporation. 


Where the Power Is Obtained 


Until a few years ago the machine: rf the 
plant’s various mills was driven by water 
directly coupled, the power being derived from the 
falls of the James River surrounding the island. In 
1915, however, a hydroelectric plant was erected 
the mills moved to a new location and rearranged 
so as to secure the most economical results. Elec 
tric motors directly coupled to the machinery were 
installed. The plant consists of a puddle mill, twe 
merchant bar mills and a horseshoe factory besides 
the new electric stee! plant. 

Because only a part of the current available 
from the new hydroelectric plant was needed to op 
erate the company’s mills, it was decided to use the 
excess energy in making electric steel. Previous to 
this, the company had been purchasing steel billets 
from which to make certain steel products. The 
availability of the larger supply of current led to 
the decision to make for its own use a grade of steel 
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The two Webb furnaces are on the 


ick ef these .can be seen the transformers for the Gr-wall-Dixon furnace which is in the rear right hand 
corner of the building 
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to take the place of the soft open-hearth steel it had 
purchased. 


Development of the Webb Furnace 


Contracts were accordingly let for the new stee! 
plant and for two 5-ton electric furnaces of the are 
type. These proved to be unsuited to the company’s 
particular requirements and it was therefore de- 
cided that the company’s engineers should design a 
furnace of its own. The result was what is known 
as the Webb electric furnace, the first one of which 
has been in operation since November, 1916, and in 
which over 1000 heats have been made. The aim 
of this article is to describe this new type of 
furnace. 

It is an interesting fact that the first furnace, 
as perfected and patented by John G. Webb, was 
made almost wholly of materials available at the 
works and was built and put in operation in seven 
weeks. Urged by the necessity to supply the com- 
pany with steel, Mr. Webb, who had had an ex- 
tended experience as an electrical engineer in oper 
ating other furnaces, developed a furnace which has 
amply supplied the company’s needs now for over 
two and a half years. Based upon the success of 
the first furnace, another one of larger carpacity of 
the same type has been built and put in operation. 

The new electric steel plant is shown in plan 
form by one of the illustrations. The two Webb 
furnaces are of 3 and 4 tons capacity respectively, 
and the third furnace is a 5-ton Grénwall-Dixon 
furnace which is still in installation. 
The three furnaces have a capacity of 75 tons of 
steel in 24 hr. 


process of 


Is Radical 


Principle of the Furnace 


The principle of the Webb furnace is radical. 
It has been the custom of engineers to design fur- 
naces to operate on low voltages. In most 
100 volts or thereabouts have been found best. It 
has, of course, been realized that if a higher voltage 
could be used without sacrificing good working con- 
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The Original 3-Ton Webb “ve ace Built 
Weeks 


and Put in Operation 
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ditions and results, an advantage would be gai); 
in the size and the consumption of electrodes 4, 

amount of copper necessary in bus bars, ete. , 
adjustment of the arc, and in general a less , 
bersome furnace. The fundamental princip| 


way in which the are is formed or fed in tran. 
ferring electrical energy to heat has not favors 
the use of high voltages in furnaces of fap % 
types, except the single phase furnac: using | 
single electrode, of which there are a numb) 


operation. 

The Webb furnace is supplied from a balanes 
5-phase source of electricity. The voltage op the 
secondary side of the transformers is 280 at 4 
maximum, but the arrangement is such that ¢) 
can be reduced when it is advisable to cut dowy th 
heat at the end of a melt. A single arc is forme 
among three electrodes and the bath, the are stro» 
acting as a conductor of electricity, forming 
multiple conductor with the bath or materia! t 


melted. This effect is described in detail in th 
letters patent granted Mr. Webb. The arc bein 


long, on account of the high voltage, automat 
control is not found necessary. Though an advap. 
tage in some respects, automatic controls get | 
adjustment and require careful attention. 

Many conditions govern the length of the ar 
an electric furnace, among which are the mate 
of which the electrodes are made, the temperature 
and the furnace atmosphere, but as none of t 
conditions are characteristic of any particular type 
of furnace and are a variable in all types, it ma 
be said that the length of the arc is proportional t 
the voltage and inversely proportional to the cur. 
rent for a given power input. If one works witha 
are normally 1 in. long and the electrode be moved 
a quarter of an inch, evidently the power input 
be materially affected, but if working with an a 
6 in. long and the electrode be moved a quarter 
an inch the effect will be hardly noticeable. There 
fore, it is that while working with low-voltage ares 
automatic control] is necessary, whereas with high 
voltage arcs it is not so essential. 

One of the illustrations shows the original 3-t 
furnace, basic lined, which makes a heat in from 2 
to 3 hr. The electrode and power consumption ar 
extremely economical. An interesting point ist 
so far as the arc is concerned, the voltage can le 
increased to values quite too high on account 
insulating troubles, etc., and still give good oper 
ating results. For several months the furnace wa 
run at 440 volts, using as a power supply a bank of 
transformers made by grouping a number 
standard General Electric pole type lighting tran 
formers. 





Raw Materials and Products 


Steel castings and ingots of varying and pre 
determined analyses have been produced commer 
cially, using for melting scrap the turnings from 
munitions factories, old rails, brake shoes and mis 
cellaneous unassorted scrap steel, iron and cast-ir0! 
accumulations, gathered from agricultural a 


domestic discardings from the South Atlant 
states. In order to produce soft steel of i™ 
quality from scrap of such varied and unknow 


analyses the furnace must be basic lined and care 
ful consideration given to every detail in refinitt 
each heat. 

Pig iron has been made from turnings and bor 
ings by recarburizing the molten bath with coke and 
soft coal. Also ferromanganese has been reduced 
from the ore by melting the ore in a suitable 
mixture of ground coke and lime, but the —_— 
was not designed for these latter purposes and the 
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periments were simply made to secure data to be 
» of later on. 
¢ the last two years the larger part of the 
this furnace has been sold to the rail- 
bars of various sizes for making engine 
[he material has been carefully inspected 
esentatives of buyers and has greatly ex- 
every particular the very exacting speci- 
of the railroads with whom the company 
business. That the material has proved 
ry in actual service is shown by the fact 
re has been no complaint of any kind and 
ness has increased in volume from month 
th. The chemical and physical properties 
teel required for this purpose are: 


Per Cent 


0.12 
0.50 
horu 0.04 
0.04 
trenetl 5,000 lb. per sq 
mn i? ‘ tl 30% and over 
mit 60° of the tensile strengtt 
of rea 50 and over 


he original furnace will hold three tons and will 

nd refine the charge in from 3 to 4 hr., start- 

th a cold furnace, and from 2%, to 3 hr. after 

he furnace has produced a heat and is consequently 
hen charged. The current consumption varies, 

se the time to make a heat, within reasonable 
according to the quality of the scrap, the 


F- F-2 F-3 
I 
= NOL > Ric 
SCRAP YAR 
os l il ‘) 1) y 
Wel urnaces x ted s | 
Dixor g | 
he melter has in obtaining the desired 
es and temperature, etc. The transformers 


ng the furnace are of 600 kw. normal rating. 
erage kilowatt hour consumption of the fur- 
while performing the work described is about 
650. The electrode consumption, over an 
ory of three months, has been as low as 5!% 
ton charged. 
he hearth of the furnace was made by ram- 
rdinary sand or gravel next to the shell or 
until thick enough to form a good heat 
ator. Fire bricks were then placed on the bed 
nd and run up along the sides of the furnace 
ras the roof. Behind these bricks sand was 
filled in, thus allowing for expansion of the 
as the furnace was heated. On top of the fire 
and along the sides to within a few inches 
slag line bauxite bricks discarded from the 
of another type of furnace were laid. Two 
es of magnesite bricks formed the slag line 
which silica bricks were built up to the roof, 
mposed of silica bricks. The bricks on the 
were then covered with a layer of ground-up 
te and magnesite brick bats pulverized in an 
iry tumbling barrel mixed with a little tar 
rammed in tight. The furnace was then 


vt 


Th 


cr 


‘ged with 4000 Ib. of shrapnel ends and turn- 
igs and the first charge melted in 6 hr. and 
No preliminary burning-in of 


in hour later. 
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the bottom or heating of the furnace was done 
After operating from the middle of November 
1916, to the present time it has not been found 
necessary to replace the hearth bricks, nor to re 
place the fire bricks along the furnace 
. sides. It is found necessary to patcl 
the hearth occasionally, after a heat 
poured, with a few shovelfuls of dolo . a 
mite. No magnesite has ever been it 
used in patching This method of ; 
building a hearth simple, inexpen 
sive and has proved satisfactor 
this instance. The silica bricks above 
ee the slag line and the roof must be re 
newed about once per month rhe 
seo §6=r roof and electrode mechanism is lifted 
off with the crane and set aside, allow ; 
ing the lining to cool rapidly. Some- ‘ 
F-2. th imes air is blown against the lining eG 
with an electric fan to hasten the cool 
ing so that another lining can be 


placed in the furnace. 


The company has been so well pleased with the 


results obtained with this furnace that a second o! 
the same type, except of 4 tons’ capacity supplied i 
Ela Tensil Klong I 
Ly t Strength ns \ (ff : 
Lb. p i Lb. per sq ‘ j 
3 21 19.206 19 E 
22 40 49.500 47.8 Y 
33,2 49,300 48.9 5 
34.50 49.500 ] 49 ; 
34.201 49.400 ‘ 
44.40 SO af 4 
35.150 50.2 48 
33,800 50.2 
y j } } 
Elastic Tensile Elongatior Reduct 
L.irnit, Strenett in 8 ir of Area 
Lb per sq. in Lb per sq Per ¢ Per Cent 
39,500 58.720 1 28 
39.750 9 280 4 8 
40,100 60,630 55 
43,220 63,700 51.2 
39.080 56,710 ? 
41,470 59,330 28.0 97.3 
42.320 59,820 29.5 $8.2 
40.130 59,020 32.0 60.7 
38.940 63,540 30.0 64.8 
from 1000-kw. transformers, has been built and has fis g 
been in operation since February, 1918. Bie F 


An example of the working of the Webb fur- 
nace is afforded by the following record of three 
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heats made on May 23, 1918, in the original fur- 
nace: 
Charge, —— 


Ingots——— Kw. Hr. Time, 
Heat Lb. 6x6 74% x7% Per Ton Hr. 
1 6,800 11 6 616 3% 
2 7,000 12 6 583 31% 
3 7,180 12 6 474 2 


For a number of years the company has manu- 
factured high-grade bars from puddled iron for 
stay bolts, engine bolts and anchor chain and it 
has developed a special material for this. Iron, 
however, while satisfactory in every other par- 
ticular, has not been found altogether satisfactory 
for engine bolts, owing to the seamy nature of bars 
of large section, and for years locomotive builders 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. PLANS 


Extensive Construction Program Includes Blast 
Furnaces and Mills 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. had, prior to the time of 
the entry of our country into the war, formulated and 
had under way an extensive construction program with 
a view of providing a comprehensive and well-balanced 
plant and equipment for the manufacture of a large 
and diversified line of commercial steel products at its 
Maryland plant, Sparrows Point. The immediate 
necessities of the company at the outbreak of the war 
for the capital demanded for the increased business 
required in carrying out the Government’s desires for 
ordnance material made it necessary that this con- 
struction work for commercial steel production should 
be postponed. In view of this, all construction work, 
except such as was considered vital to the production 
of materials for Government use, or as was covered 
by existing contracts that could not be canceled, was 
suspended for the time being. 

However, the increasing demands of the Govern- 
ment for commercial steel products, as distinguished 
from munitions, have caused the War Industries Board 
to urge that the Sparrows Point construction program 
be completed. Arrangements have been accordingly 
made, with the co-operation of the War Finance Board, 
for the financing of the completion of the projected 
improvements that had been laid aside. It was also 
the desire of the company to do everything in its 
power toward supplying the Government with the ma- 
terials which are required in the existing emergency 
for shipbuilding and for other war purposes in which 
commercial steels are needed. 

By the recent successful plan of financing, just 
completed, the Bethlehem Steel Co. will be enabled to 
go ahead at once and complete its plant at Sparrows 
Point. This will include the extension of ore handling 
facilities, including an additional 17-ton ore bridge; 
the completion of coal handling and storage plant, 
together with coal preparation plant for the coke ovens; 
the completion of four batteries of 60 Koppers ovens 
each, together with by-product plant and benzol re- 
fining plant; the erection of two additional blast fur- 
naces with nine single gas blowing engines, gas washer, 
iron and cinder ladles, casting machine, etc.; the erec- 
tion and installation of four 3500-kw. twin tandem 
gas-driven generating units, together with switchboard, 
apparatus, transformers, etc.; the completion of duplex 
Bessemer open-hearth plant with ladle and bottom 
house, mixers, converters, open-hearth furnaces and 
gas producer house; the completion of 40-in. motor- 
driven reversing blooming mill with strippers, soak- 
ing pits, tables, shears and accessories, in tandem with 
24-in. and 18-in. continuous billet and sheet bar mills; 
the erection of a 60-in. universal plate mill with acces- 
sories; water pumping and supply stations, together 
with pipe lines and sewers; yard tracks, rolling stock 
and miscellaneous appurtenances consequent to the 
above additions and extensions to the plant. 

This will make a very large construction program 
being undertaken by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
at this time for service to the Government, because 
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have been seeking for a similar material mi) 
seams. The company believes that electri 
has met the requirements. 

The results of a series of tests taken from th 
company’s records, which show the proper 
the staybolt iron and the electric engine-bo| 
are given on page 259. 

The electric engine-bolt steel is all low curbo) 
receiving about 0.12 carbon, 0.50 manganese. Th» 
same steel is also used for horseshoe stock. 

The electric steel plant has been run o 
carbon steel since it was started nearly two years 
ago, but it is the company’s intention ultima 
make other grades of steel. 


the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, h 
undertaken the construction of a 10-way ship} 
plant at Alameda, Cal., at the request of the i 
gency Fleet Corporation. This new shipbuilding plant 
will have 10 ship ways, and will include machine 
fabricating shops, and all the other manufa 
units to make a complete, self-contained shipbuildi: 
plant for the construction of large vessels. 


Steel Barges on the Mississippi 


Plans for the construction of a fleet of fifty steel 
barges and seven towboats—the first part of the Fed- 
eral Government’s program for the establishment of 
traffic on the Mississippi river on a large scale—as- 
sumed definite shape last week when A. W. Mackie, 
manager of the Mississippi River transportation proj- 
ect established offices at St. Louis. Mr. Mackie has 
been appointed by M. J. Sanders, president of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce, who is general manager 
of the Mississippi and Warrior River transportation 
projects. Mr. Sanders announced at a recent confer- 
ence with shippers at St. Louis that $8,000,000 already 
had been made available for the project and that this 
was only a starter in Director General McAdoo’s plans 
for the utilization of the inland waterways for the 
relief of the railroads’ freight burden. 

It is expected that all or the greater number of the 
steel barges and towboats to be used on the Mississippi 
will be built at St. Louis. A company is being organ- 


ized for this purpose by E. A. Faust, president of the 
St. Louis Refrigerator Car Co. 


Movement to Economize in Power Plant Fuel 


In connection with the plan of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to save coal in power plants, a number of bulletins 
on engineering phases of steam and fuel economics are 
about ready for printing and undoubtedly these wil! 
be obtainable for the asking. They will cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: Boiler and furnace testing; flue ga‘ 
analysis; saving steam in heating systems; boiler room 
accounting systems; saving steam and fuel in indus- 
trial plants; burning fine sizes of anthracite; boiler 
water treatment; oil burning, and stoker operation. 

It will be recalled that the fuel saving plan com- 
prehends the investigation under each State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator by a corps of inspectors of the general 
conditions existing in each coal-using power plant and 
that on the basis of the facts collected power plants 


will be given a rating so that the more wastefu! wi!! 
be the last to secure fuel. 


OveR-Way is the new trade name now being applied 
by the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., to its 
overhead carrying systems. This name will be used ™ 


connection with all types from the smallest made for 
shop or garage use to complete installations for larg¢ 
plants consisting of tracks, curves, switches, carrie? 


hoists, turntables, etc., for handling loads up to a max! 
mum of 4 tons. 











Rules Governing Priority Are Revised 


Changes Result from Experience—Petitioners 


Urged to Apply the Win-the-War Test 


New 





Regulations as to Iron and Steel Products 


NGTON, July 30.—A comprehensive revision 
and regulations governing priority in pro- 
as been completed by the Priorities Division 
Industries Board. Numerous important 
ve been made as a result of the experience 
six months, during which the supplies of 
ortant materials, the chief of which are iron 
have been so completely absorbed by Gov- 
equirements as to make preference in dis- 
matter of vital consequence. 
w regulations continue in effect class AA, 
nprises only emergency war work; class A, 
nprises other war work; and class B, which 
yrders and work which, while not primarily 
for the prosecution of the war, are of 
terest and essential to the national welfare 
wise of exceptional importance. In order to 
rating within these three classes, application 
ll be made to the Priorities Committee on 
furnished on request, save in cases where pro- 
made for automatic classifications, and the 
; for procuring automatic classifications have 
rictly complied with. 
fundamental changes of great importance em- 
n the new regulations are: first, the addition 
D (corresponding to what was formerly class 
C) and the creation of class C, as a group entitled to 
lence; and second, the establishment of automatic 
; governing direct Government orders and orders 
terials, equipment, or supplies for certain speci- 
irposes. These automatic classifications are of 
interest to the readers of the IRON AGE, owing 
fact that iron and steel enter as materials into 
duction of nearly all the articles covered by the 
issifications. The new regulations are as fol- 


Classes Prescribed 


\ll orders and work are divided into five general 
Class AA, class A, class B, class C and class 
subdivisions of class AA, class A and class B, 

d by suffix number, thus: Class AA-1, class 
te.; class A-1, class A-2, etc.; and class B-l, 
2, ete. 


Class AA Defined 


lass AA comprises only emergency war work 
exceptional and urgent nature. 


Class A Defined 


ass A comprises all other war work; that is 
rders and work necessary to carry on the war, 
arms, ammunition, destroyers, submarines, 
nips, transports, merchant ships, and other water- 
irplanes, locomotives, etc., and the materials 


odities required in the production or manufac- 
ame. 


Oo} 


Class B Defined 


ass B comprises orders and work which, while 
irily designed for the prosecution of the war, 
public interest and essential to the national 
or otherwise of exceptional importance. 


Class C Defined 


ass C comprises all orders and work not cov- 
priority certificates issued by the Priovities 
tee or not taking an automatic rating, in ac- 
with the provisions of sections 7, 8 and 9 
which orders and work are to be utilized in 
nee of one or more of the purposes embraced 
e “General Classification of Purposes Demand- 
erence Treatment” heretofore promulgated by 


the Priorities Board, as same may be from time to time 
amended or substituted; or which orders and work are 
placed by o1 utilized in connection with an 
industry or plant appearing on Preference List No. 1, 
promulgated and published by the Priorities Board under 
date of April 6, 1918, and all amendments or 
tutes therefor. No class C certificate 


are to be 


ibsti- 
ied. 


i > i 


Class D Defined 


6. Cla D comprises all orders and 
braced in class AA, class A, class B or class C, and 
no certificates will be issued therefor. All orders for 
work or materials not covered by priority certificates 
or not taking an automatic classification, in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 8 and 9 hereof, and not 
taking a class C classification under the provisions of 
section 5 hereof, will fall within 


work not em 


class D. 
Automatic Classifications 


7. Each order placed after June 3, 1918, by a duly 
authorized officer of the War Department or of the 
Navy Department of the United States, or of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, which falls within class A, as defined in sec- 
tion 3 hereof, shall, by virtue of this rule, upon the 
placing of the order, automatically be classified as A-5, 
provided said order carries an indorsement personally 
signed by the officer placing the order, reading: 


Unless rerated by expres order in. writir the 
Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board, this 
order is by authority of said Priorities Committee rated 
is Class A and its execution shall take precedence over 
ill your orders and work of a lower classification to the 
extent necessary to insure delivery according to the date 
specified herein, as prescribed by Circular No. 4, issued 
by the Priorities Division of the War Industries Board, of 
date July 1, 1918, and all amendments theret« 


8. Each order for materials, equipment, or supplies 
for the purposes or uses hereinafter in this section 
mentioned shall, by virtue of this rule, automatically 
take a classification as herein prescribed, namely: 


(a) For the manufacture of turbines (all classes) A-4 
(b) For the repair or construction of steam railroad 
locomotives for use on the railroads under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Railroad Ad 
ministration . A-4 
(c) For the production of eléctrodes A-5 
(d) For the manufacture of rope wire and of wire rope. A-6 
(e) For the building of ships or other water craft for 
and under direct contracts with the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation A-5 
(f) For the building of all cargo water craft (but not 
pleasure craft) save such as are under construc- 
tion by or for the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation os .. A-6 
(zg) For the manufacture of machine tools for working 
both metal and wood: of machinists’ tools, of 
small tools, of hand tools, and of mining tools 
machinery and equipment.. A-6 
(hi) For the manufacture of steam railroad materials 
equipment and supplies (other than locomotives) 
for use on the railroads under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Railroad Administration B-1 
(i) For the manufacture of locomotive cranes and trav 
eling cranes ‘ ‘ eben - B-1 
j) For the manufacture of electrical equipment other 
than turbines (but not electrical supplies as d 
tinguished .from equipment) taba B-2 
(k) For the manufacture of farm implements B-2 
(1) For the manufacture of textile machinery B-2 
(m) For the manufacture of tools, implements, machin 
ery, and equipment required for the production, 
harvesting. distribution, milling, canning, and 
refining of foods and feeds... Pe . B-2 
(n) For the manufacture of binder twine and rope.... B-2 
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(o) For the manufacture of oil-well supplies or equip 
ment—by which is meant supplies for the pro- 
duction of petroleum and natural gas—but not 
including pipe lines, storage tanks of 1000 barrels 
capacity or over, tank cars, or refineries. B 


No order shall take an automatic classification under 
the provisions of this section 8 save where the person 
intending to use the materials, equipment or supplies 
ordered states under oath in writing that they are to 
be used for one or more of the purposes mentioned in 
this section and for no other purpose; which affidavit 
shall be indorsed on or attached to the order and shall 
be in the form following: 


Unless rerated by 


express orde1 writing by the 

Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board this 
order is by authority of said Priorities Committee rated 
as Class inder and by virtue of subdivisior of 
section & of Circular No. 4 issued by the Prioritiec Divis 
of the War Industries Board of date Jul 1, 1918 ind al 
amendments thereto 

For the purpose of securing ng | 
Sweal 

(t) That I have taken and filed whatever pledg« re 
quired by the War Industries Board fror he ndusti 
which I an i member; and 

(2) That the materials, equipment or ipplie overed 
by his order are intended for use ind will be ised, for 
the purpose or purposes mentioned in the said subdivisior 
o1. subdivision of id sectior , and for no other purpose 


9. Each order for materials, equipment or supplies 
for such purposes or uses as fall within Class C as 
defined in section 5 hereof, will automatically be classed 
as Class C; provided the person intending to use the 
materials, equipment or supplies ordered shall file with 
and as a part of said order an affidavit in writing in 
the form following: 


Unle rerated I express rdet vr 
Prioritic Committee of the War In tries Be t 
order is by authority of said Priorities Committee rated 
Class C under and by virtue of ectior i of Circular No 
sued by the Priorities Divisior ff the War Indust: 
Board of date July 1 918, and all amendments theret« 

For the purp f sé ring the sa i I s n 
wear 

1) That I have taken and led whatever pledge s re 
yuired by the War Industries Board from the dustry of 
which I am a member and 

(2) That the materials, equipment, o1 ipplie covered 
by this order are ntended for 3 and will be used, for 
the purpose or purposes mentioned and referred to i 
tion 5 of said circular, and for no other purpose 


10. Where the party placing an order under sec 
tions 7, 8 or 9 hereof conceives it to be in the public 
interest that the order should take a higher classifi- 
cation than the automatic classification prescribed 
herein, then in such event an application for such 
higher classification, setting forth the reasons therefor, 
may be filed and same will be considered by and 
promptly acted upon by the Priorities Committee. No 
such application should be made, however, save in 
cases where the automatic rating will not secure de- 
livery on or near the date required, and such applica 
tion must disclose facts evidencing that the public 
interest requires an earlier delivery of the order than 
can be secured under the existing automatic rating. 
The application must be made on the regular Priorities 
Committee application form PC 15. 


Class D Orders 


11. All orders save such as are automatically 
classed under the provisions of sections 7, 8 and 9 
hereof shall be automatically classed as class D, unless 
covered by certificates or other written directions issued 
in accordance with the rules and regulations embodied 
in this circular or amendments thereto. 


Precedence of Classes 


12. Orders and work in class AA shall take prece- 
dence of orders and work in all other classes; those 
in class A shall take precedence of those in classes B, 
C and D; those in class B shall take precedence of 
those in classes C and D; those in class C shall take 
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precedence of those in class D; all irrespective of +, 
dates the orders were placed. 

Orders and work in class AA-1 shall take preceden, 
of orders and work in class AA-2 and all lower clasco:. 
those in class A-1 shall take precedence of thos 
class A-2 and all lower classes; those in class pB.) 
shall take precedence of those in class B-2, etc. ete. 

Where work is in progress on several classified oy. 
ders, the rules of precedence set forth in sections 
and 14 hereof will be observed. 


Orders in Different Classes 


13. The classification of an order simply means 
that it shall be given such precedence over orders of 
a lower classification as may be necessary (and on) 
such as may be necessary) to insure delivery on the 
date specified in the order. It does not mean that work 
should cease on orders of a lower classification, or 
that the order should be completed and delivery mag 
in advance of orders taking a lower classification jf 
this is not necessary to effect delivery within the ting 
specified. The one to whom a priority certificat 
directed or with whom an order taking an automati 
classification is placed should make his own productior 
plans, so as to get the maximum of efficiency out of his 
operations, making all deliveries at the times contracted 
for, if possible, and where this is not possible, giving 


} 


precedence to the orders taking the highest classi 
cation. 
Orders in Same Class 


14. As between orders in the same subdivisior 
a class (as A-1), save where otherwise specifica); 
requested by the Committee, the date of delivery co 
tracted for will control unless this will operate 
delay the delivery required by an earlier order of the 
same class, in which event the earlier order will hav 
precedence in delivery. For example: Two orders, 
Order X and Order Y, are both covered by A-1 cer- 
tificates. Order X is dated Oct. 1, 1918, and calls for 
delivery Feb. 1, 1919. Order Y is dated Nov. 1, 1918, 
but calls for delivery Jan. 1, 1919. As between thes 
two orders preference will ordinarily be given to Ord 
Y, because it calls for an earlier delivery date. If 
however, such delivery will delay the completion of 
order X, then preference should be given order X, be 
cause it is the earlier order. If possible, both orders 
will be completed on the delivery dates called for. The 
dates of the certificates are not controlling. 


Doubtful Cases 


15. In case of doubt as to which certificate or 
order should have precedence, the matter should be laid 
before the committee by correspondence or in con- 
ference, so that the committee may give specific in- 
structions. 


Applications 


16. Applications for priority certificates must be 
made on the form of application prescribed by this 
committee. 

Who May Apply 


17. Asa general rule, where an application is neces 
sary, it should be made by the one intending to use 
the materials, equipment and supplies. 


United States Government 


18. If the order has been placed by some purchas- 
ing officer of the United States Army, Navy, Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, or any other 
branch or department of the Government, the appl! 
cation should be made by and in the name of the de- 
partment or official for whose account the order has 
been placed. 


Allied Governments 


19. If the order has been placed for export 
the territory of an allied Government or for delivery 
to an allied Government or to some person for accoum 
thereof, the application must be made to the ©om 
mittee through and with the written approval of the 
War Mission which is representing said Government * 









































states and also with the written approval 
4 | Purchasing Commission. 


4 Government Contractor 


who has a contract with the Government 
Allies, and who needs priority assistance 

he materials, commodities, or work to fill 

t may make application direct to this com- 
some instances, the committee will have 

ied a priority certificate against such con- 

- directing him to give priority to the filling of 


} . 
nrent contract or contracts. In other in- 
h certificates will not have been issued. 

=o event, however, one who is working on Gov- 


ntracts may make application direct if he 

, rity assistance. While it is not necessary 
or sucl plications to be made through or with the 
the Government official placing the con- 

lesirable that this course should be pursued 

ere | not involve substantial delay. Where this 
ourst t pursued, such applicant’s connection with 
he Government work and the correctness of his repre- 
Bontat vill be verified and checked by the com- 


Government Subcontractors 


se who may be one or more times removed 

r ect contractor with the Government or with 
he Allies, but who are furnishing materials, supplies, 
ties to be used in connection with the ful- 

ich direct contract, may make application 

the committee for such assistance as they 

to obtain such materials, commodities or 

Such applications need not be approved by 


her the principal contractor or by the agency of 
he Government or the Allies placing the original order, 
t the representations of the applicant will be verified 
the mmittee. 


Applicants Not Engaged Directly or 


Government Contracts 


Remotely on 


One who has placed an order for any material, 
or supplies which fall within class B, as 
section 4 hereof, and who requires priority 
procure reasonably prompt delivery there- 
make application direct to the committee. In 
the paragraphs in the application seeking 
t information with respect to the applicant’s 
with the Government or Allied contracts may 

ar led. 


\gainst Whom Applications May Be Made 


plications for priority should be made 
actual producer or manufacturer. The 
will not—save in exceptional cases, where 


ce of a certificate will clearly expedite the 
an important order—administer priority 
bers, brokers or middlemen. 


Premature Deliveries 


placing orders, care should be exercised in 

the date that delivery will actually be 
(he contractor should not ask to have de- 

before he will be prepared to use the 
\ rigid adherence to this rule will greatly 
mely deliveries of urgent orders and prevent 
terferenc. The application must state the 
very promised by the producer. 


Priority Certificates 


hen the committee shall approve an appli- 
give it a rating, it will issue a priority 
The one to whom the certificate shall be 
rected will, in fulfilling the contract or order men- 
the certificate, give to it such precedence or 


Tor it may be entitled to under the classification 
Shia the certificate and the rules of this cir- 
Priority 


Classifications Supersede Other Instructions 


Priority classifications, whether evidenced by 
or automatic ratings as prescribed in sec- 
and 9 hereof, shall supersede any and all 
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previous instructions, by whomsoever issued, with re 
spect to priority in production and delivery of the 
contract or order covered thereby, except commandeer 
ing orders and special priority 
pursuance of section 28 hereof. 


directions issued 


Execution of Certificates 


27. Certificates or other documents signed by order 


of the Priorities Committee (printed) and countersigned 
in person by any person whose name appears thereon 
as one of the persons authorized to countersign shall 
be deemed to have been authorized by said committee, 
the Priorities Commissioner, and the War Industries 
Board. 

Special Priority Directions 


28. That unusual emergencies may be prompt 
met and cases of great urgency provided for, the Pri 
orities Committee may, by an order in the form of a 
letter, a special certicate or otherwise, signed person 
ally by the Priorities Commissioner, direct that a pa 
ticular contract or order shall have priority over othe: 
contracts or covered by 
or automatic ratings, or 


orders certificates 


same manner re 


existing 
may in the 
classify or regrade existing contracts or orders covered 
by outstanding certificates or automatic ratings 
Delivery of Certificates 

29. Unless requested to the contrary, the Priori 
ties Committee will forward applicant 
the original and one copy of the certificate, if issued, 
that the applicant may send the original to the on 
to whom it is directed, retaining the copy for his file 
If the applicant desires, and 
certificates, if 
whom directed. Should the committee decline to ap 
prove the application, 


direct to the 


$0 expressly states, the 


issued, will be forwarded to the one to 


prompt notification of such actior 
will be sent direct to the applicant 


Scope of Work 


30. The committee undertakes where nec¢ iry to 
administer priority in the production of all raw mate 


rials and finished products save foods, feeds and fu 


Fuel 

$1. The production, supply and distribution of f 
is under the supervision of the United States Fuel Ad 
ministrator, who, in the distribution of fuel to indu 
tries and plants, is guided by the list in 
so far as it classifies such industries and plants accord 
ing to their relative importance. The preference list 
is compiled and promulgated by the Priorities Board, 
of which the Priorities Commissioner is chairman and 
H. G. Phillips is secretary. While the 
mittee does not administer priority 
of fuel, should those engaged on orders covered by 
priority certificates, automatic classifications or special 
priority directions experience difficulty in securing a 
fuel supply to the extent of interfering with the pro 
duction covered by such priority, they may apply for 
a place on the Preference List on application form PL-1, 
which will be furnished to them by H. G. Phillips, sec 
retary, on request. Such applications will be inve 
tigated and appropriate recommendations will be made 
to the Fuel Administrator, to the end that all orders 
to which this committee has accorded priority in pro 
duction may not be unnecessarily delayed for lack of 
fuel. 


preferer ce 


Priorities Cor 
the product or 


The committee will also consider applications by 
fuel producers for priority assistance to procure mate 
rials, tools, equipment or supplies required for the pro 


duction of fuel. 
Foods and Feeds Excludad 


32. The committee does not distribute foods or 
feeds, over the production, supply and distribution of 
which the United States Food Administrator has super- 
vision. The committee, however, will consider applica- 
tions from producers of foods and feeds for priority 
assistance to procure materials, tools, equipment or 
supplies required for their production. 


Transportation 


33. This committee does not administer priority in 
transportation. The United States Railroad Adminis- 


ea 


a 
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tration in furnishing transportation service is guided 
by the preference list mentioned in section 31 hereof, 
defining the relative importance of industries and 
plants. Should those engaged on orders covered by 
priority certificates, automatic classifications or special 
priority directions experience difficulty in arranging for 
the transportation of materials, equipment or supplies 
to the extent of interfering with the production of 
said orders, representations to this effect addressed to 
the Manager of Inland Traffic, War Industries Board, 
Washington, setting forth such facts in detail, duly 
verified by affidavit, will be carefully 
In proper cases 


considered and 
certified to the United States Railroad 
Administration to the end that all orders to which this 
committee has accorded priority in production may not 
be unnecessarily delayed for lack of transportation. 
Special application forms for this purpose may be 
secured from the Manager of Inland Traffic, War h 
dustries Board. 

This committee will also consider applications of 
transportation companies for priority assistance 
cure materials, equipment or 
operations. 


to pro 
supplies required in thei 


Export and Import Licenses Excluded 


34. The committee does not issue export or import 
licenses. All applications for such licenses 
addressed to the War Trade Board 


should be 
, Washington. 


Prices and Purchases Excluded 


35. The committee does not fix or assist in fixing 
prices. Neither does it make or assist in making pur- 
chases. 

Regrading of Schedules 


36. When it appears that a large per cent of the 
capacity of any plant is covered by certificates or auto- 
matic ratings of the same subdivision of a class, the 
Priorities Committee will, when it appears desirable 
so to do, arrange, through conference between it, the 
authorized representative of such plant, and those plac- 
ing the orders covered by such certificates or automatic 
ratings, for the reclassification thereof or the rearrange- 
ment and regrading of the schedules within each sub- 
division of a class, so as to insure the most urgent 
orders having precedence without unnecessarily inter- 
fering with the efficient management and operation of 
such plant. 

Attention is called by the Priorities Committee to 
the fact that save in very exceptional cases priority 
assistance is only required where the demand exceeds 
the supply. This is now the case with regard to so 
many leading commodities, however, that the new reg- 
ulations are of vital interest to practically every im- 
portant industry. In outlining the principle upon which 
priority will be administered, the committee says: 


The paramount priorities is the selective 
mobilization of the products of the soil, the mines, and the 
factories for direct and indirect war needs in such a way 
as will most effectually contribute toward winning the war 
In requesting priority, the petitioner should join with the 
committee in applying the test To what extent, if at all 
will the granting of this application contribute, 
indirectly, 


purpose of 


directly or 
toward winning the wai and if at all, how 
urgent is the need? 


Vigorous denials are entered by the United States 
Shipping Board of reports attributed to German prop- 
aganda, and described as “furtive stories to the ef- 
fect that more men are being killed and injured in 
our shipyards than in the trenches.” The Department 
of Labor statistics show that the accident rate in ship- 
yards from 1912 to 1916 is approximately 21.8 for 
every 1000 men. It will be noted that these figures 
cover a period previous to the enlarged shipbuilding 
ectivities in this country. At Hog Island, which has 
been ‘built and organized from nothing, the average 
force of men in May was 20,497. The number of acci- 
dents which caused loss of time was 107, which gives 
a frequency rate of 6 as compared with the rate of 
21.8 for the period from 1912 to 1916. 
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DECLARED UN B LE 


Employers Dissatisfied with Decision in (yy. 
troversy at Waynesboro, Pa 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—The National r Lal 
Board has rejected an appeal from a group 4 
turers in Waynesboro, , for a review of 
recent decision in the controversy between 
ers and workers in eight metal manufacturing ») 
in that city, a decision that fixed a new wage ¢ fas 
n advance of the demands of several cl: , 
men involved, and included an increase of hea; 
per cent in the rate paid for common labor. 


rave as its reason for refusing to hear th r3 
that they had not put the decision into effe: 
According to a statement made by the Labor 
Board, its decision granted a general increa vapes 
to all of the workers, 3000 in number, and ordered thg 


a system of collective bargaining be established and ¢} 
an administrator be sent to see that the aw: 





AS eh. 
forced. This representative of the board, Stiles Pp 
Jones, has reported that “the men are prepzred to 
operate with him in every way, have accepted the & 
cision in toto, and are anxious to come together with 





the employers on some plan for its administra 
The employers, however, complained against the awarj 
on the ground that it was unworkable, opposing in par. 
ticular that clause in which 40 cents was fixed as th 
minimum hourly wage to be paid to any employee ip 
any classification, including the common laborer. Pay 
for common laborers up to date has gone as low as 2 
cents an hour. They refused to meet with represents 
tives of the men to develop a plan for giving effect to 
the award. Mr. Jones reported also that the situation 
has led to a feeling of unrest among the men that 
threatens to culminate in a repetition of the strike 
which brought the case first to the attention of th 
board. 

When Mr. Jones’ report was received by the boari, 
according to the announcement made by its secretary, 
the following motion was offered by Loyal A. Osborne, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Electrie & Mfg. Co, 
and was unanimously adopted: 

“Tl move that it is the sense of the board that inas 
much as the manufacturers in Waynesboro agreed # 
abide by the decision of the board, and the decision har- 
ing been made, we expect the decision to be put im 
effect. We are not willing to give any further hearing 
in the matter pending the putting into operation of th 
decision.” 

The board also ordered that Mr. Jones be instructed 
to go to Waynesboro at once, taking with him assis 
ants properly qualified to put the award into full fore 
and effect, and report to the full board, at as early! 
moment as possible, the result of communicating to bo 
employers and employees the action of the board ths 
morning and of notifying them that there will be ™ 
further interposition by the full board until the awarl 
is put into effect. 

The concerns affected by the award are the Frit 
Co.; Emerson-Brantingham Co.; Landis Tool 
Landis Machine Co.; Bostick- Lyons Bronze Co.; Shearét 
Machine Co.; Victor Tool Co. and the Cashman Tool © 
One of these companies, the Bostick-Lyons Bronze 
did comply with the award in every particular. " 
others did not. Explaining the allegation of unworkabi 
ity, the employers stated that they could not work © ith 
proper system of classification on the basis of ™ 
award. In order that they might be assisted in work! a 
out such a system and still abide by the award, 
board has authorized the employment of a techni ca 
assistant to advise with both sides. 


ton.” 


The Connellsville Foundry, Machine & Stee! (* 
ings Co., iron and steel castings and special machine 
has discontinued the sales office formerly mainte" ned 
at 901 Park Building, Pittsburgh. All correspondent 
regarding orders should be addressed to the 
office at Connellsville, Pa. 
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BAND MUSIC IN SHOP CAFETERIA 


Workmen Is Stimulated and Saloon 


Tr 


Patronage Cut Down 


ng the lunch hour in a manufacturing 

nnovation that has been tried out by the 

( filling Machine Co., and has proved suc- 

acting employees to its general dining 

me ago a shop band was organized, and 

At noon each day this band 

diners in the restaurant with both pop 

alled classical selections. The half hour 

s work is donated to the employees by 

as the members of the band are allowed 

p time. 

to attracting the employees to the dining 

nch a noticeable improvement in the zest 

rkmen display in resuming their afternoon 
een reported from all departments. 

urant is conducted on the self-service 

is operated directly under a shop com- 

nted by the men. The company furnished 


26 pieces. 


Effect of Music Supplied By the Sho 
int Cafeteria Has Been Quickl) 
Zest With Which the Worker 

ernoon Task and in the Re- 

Patronage. The stage and 

r are at opposite ends of 
om. The single row of 
isy passage 





stands for all 


and 
As all supplies are purchased 


equipment, 
d for food. 
e quantities, the very best 
tained at reasonable prices. 
ng menu will give an the 
' the food served at the present time: 
13c.., and salad 
ns 3c., squash 3c., potatoes 
watermelon 5c., 
ic., coffee, iced or milk 3c 
the workmen were compelled to either 
vn lunches or to patronize the saloons 
rants in the vicinity of the plant. As 
‘rom the prices given above they are able 
of a much better quality and prepared 
ng way, at a much cheaper rate than 
vet it on the outside. Another advantage 
g the shop restaurant is in the arrange- 
ompt service, about 550 persons being passed 
the dining room with their trays contain- 
id selected, within an average period of 9 
s accomplished by having three cash regis- 
perators of which have an assistant at hand 
ut the amount due from each diner. 
a workman desire to bring his own lunch, 


sponsor 


market 


the 


idea as to 


roast beef cold meats 


brown 


natoes 35c., ice cream 4c., 


tea 
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he is extended a we 





on the 
where he is provided with salt and pepper 
water. 

A small refrigerating plant is operated 
junction with the kitchen, that all eatabl 
in good condition until served 

The cash System is used entirely, and it wa 
to be more satisfactory than issuing ip s 
which was tried out when the restaurant w 
established. In this way there is an abso 
the income for each day, and the system r« 
keeping to a minimum 

In addition to the noonday lunch a meal 
at 5 p. m. for the night force and still anot! 
11.30 p. m. At both musi furnished by \ rola 
or a piano player. Hot coffee served free of 
to the workmen in the shop at 2 a. n 

Republic’s Second Quarter 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s report of opera 
tions for the second quarter of the current year shows 
net earnings of $3,675,444, compared with $3,527,736 
in the first quarter Compared with the correspond 















1917, the 


shows a fall 


ing quarter of 
statement 
ing off in net of approxi 
mately $4,000,000 

The balance availabls 
for dividends on the com 
mon stock for the 
months’ period was $2 
568,272, compared with 
$2,584,269 in the preced 
ing quarter. These fig 
ures are after deductions 
for maintenance and re 
pairs amounting to $1 
188,168, 
for the 
taxes. A 
directors 


1 h ree 


and provision 
profit 


issued 


excess 
statement 


by the company said that the had authorized 


a deduction fron et prof for the quarter of an 
amount in excess of that required by existing ta ‘ 
as a provision [fo ncreased ‘ prot tax ; 
gested by pending legislat 

A compilation made fro he quarterly repor I 
the company) shows that et earnings the nth 
nnded July 30 last aggregated $7,203,174, a deere 
f $7,411,350, compared with the corresponding period 
of 1917. Net were $6,027,540, equal to $18.94 
a share on the co yn stock for the six month period, 
igainst 358.90 a ire he orresponding period 

1917. 

Unfilled orders the DbDOOK of the ompany 
June 30 last amounted to 299,737 tor ompared with 
121,021 tons « March 31 


The Bureau of Mines; Department of the Interior, 
has issued a publication giving analyses of coals from 
many hundred mines in the United States. Copies of 
the bulletin, No. 123, which is for the industries that 
require large quantities of coal, may be obtained free 
of charge by addressing the director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington. 
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Causes of Defects in Steel Ingots 


Benefit of Lime in Acid Open-Hearth 


Slags and the Saving of Manganese 


—Temperature and Speed of Pouring 


— BY J. N. 


T is generally accepted that the important factors 
having to do with the influence of casting in rela 
tion to cracks in the ingot or bar are: 

"Te mperature of the teel it cast 

Speed with which the mold is filled 


Other yet lesser factors are: 


Whether the ingot is botto | 
Size and weight of the ingot 

4 ross ectional area compared wit engt 
Composition of the steel 

Weight o stee to be cast fror the idle 


Temperature of the Steel 


Different opinions still ex:st as to the present value of 
pyrometry in controlling the furnace product. In No 
vember last this variance of opinion was obvious at a 
gathering of experts upon the subject (Faraday Soci- 
ety). I give here some views upon the matter, which 
at the least do not agree. 

Mr. Service thought I relied too much upon what he 
termed “experience and eye method.” The opinion of 
Mr. Service is very interesting when compared with 
the following extract from Mr. Cosmo Johns’ paper, 
published in the lron and Coal Trades Re view for Nov. 


16,. 1917: 

it Wi i ’ P wit 
of blue riasses fror obser itions of the ste. a 
poured from the furnace into the ladle estimate diffe nee 
of possibly 10 deg i certainly deg., apparent temper 
ture; while e! vatching the pouring of the steel fron 
ladle into the old where the increase: scosit due te 
decreased temper t é and other factors rendered possible 
t greater precision j the estimate d cet 
guish differences of 10 deg apparel! mperatu AY 
pyrometer adopted must therefore pa gz ng 
cor tent readings Vith greate! prec sig? thar 10 deg 
a matter of fa aine Ve ca if 
instrument obtalr reading tl a iriatior i > ce 
under very favorable conditior and this degree of as 
racy iS more ufficient eff mitrol 
metallurgical processes employed For eac class 
it is only necessary to determine—for the particular ca 
method emploved—the ‘norn emperature wher t 
steel i tapped from the furnace, which give tl é 
sult This ‘norma ma vary is the process ployed 
modified The measure nt nvolved are there re diver 
gences from the particulal normal dopted the tim 
and as the range variation in regular practice s mal 
no appre iable erro! s introduced |} con ! gz I differ 
ences it the pvrometel! readings a temperature ff 
ences The desirable temperature varies 10 deg apparent 
from the norma and a very high ] I ge ] i 
doe not appreciably xceed these é ‘ 
Variations of 2) deg ipparent give rise to serious diff 
ties, and 15 deg apparent car be onsidered to he the 
variation admitted practice These mits are for re 
steels: they are wider for ordinary commercial steel 


Dr. Rogers, in his criticism of my last paper in 
May, says “that a good deal could be done with the 
aid of pyrometers, but that he had not found them to 
be sufficient in themselves, and that his own efforts in 


the direction of inventing a pyrometer to overcome 
the limitations involved were not as yet completely 
successful.” 

*From a paper presented at the May meeting of the Iror 
and Steel Institute in London, May 2, 1918 

At the September meeting of 1916 (THE IRON AGe, Oct 
12. 1916, and Dec. 7, 1916) and the May meeting of 1917 
(THE IrRoN AGE, July 5, 1917) of the institute, papers 
were presented by the author dealing with defects found i: 
steel ingots or in the article manufactured Papers upon 
the same subject have also been read before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists and the Stafford 


shire Iron and Steel Institute. The present paper contains 
some of the matter given in the two last papers, coupled 
with further observations and results. 
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When one speaks of casting temperatures, the tor, 
hot or mild are purely relative to the pro 
though they are often used without ful! reg 
accuracy. For instance, a cast alleged to be 
hot side may produce ingots free from cracks. 
vided the period of filling be prolonged to the 
extent by using correct sized nozzles, or se 
ladies, or, when bottom-casting, putting dow: 
ficiently large number of ingot molds per bed 
ther, a cast alleged to be on the cool side y 
certainly yield ingots which will crack at 
they have been teemed relatively quickly 

Speed of Teeming 

Teeming speed is really of greater importance 
temperature, taking the variation from on 
other to be within usual everyday practice, 
ting exceptional cases of hot steel caused by 
manipulation. Of all trades and processes the ste 
trade stands first in its dependency upon the pers 
equation and it appears to be one compromis 
another. 

Argument upon casting temperatures would lead on 
to suppose that the difference in degrees of heat » 
extremely great. 


Experience proves that this diffe. 
ence, coupled with the factor of safety, is not great 
The casting of heat after heat with a slight sku 
behind, at the same time getting cracked ingots 
the mill or forge, points to the great importance d 
correct teeming speed per ingot. Speaking of casting 
temperatures and skulls, a case occurs to my mind @ 
the principal of a firm who insisted upon the necessit 
of cool steel, asking for confirmatory evidenc 
form of a certain minimum weight of skull (5 
each time. After numerous too successful attempts 
at the weight desired (very often resulting in th 
of the entire cast) someone discovered that, by ral 
ming or bricking the ladle bottom in a directior 
ing away from the nozzle, a skull of a consistetl 
weight could be obtained every time, even on the 
est of casts, but all casts were thereafter accept 
cool. 
Bottom-Cast Steel 
The objects achieved by bottom casting aré 


fetter surface of ingot 


Less splash 


Kreedom from cracks during working. 

The first two items are generally obtained, bu 
third is dependent upon factors already detailed. Th 
many objections to bottom casting, ™ 
danger of the extraneous inclusions being far great 
than is the case in top casting. It is possible to 
groups of ingots from the same heat and have 4 
ber of them work well while others will be very 7 
cracked. By casting through varying sized nov 
or varying weight per bed, one may easily obtain st 
differences in the actual time required to fill 
ingot. The time factor governs the first format 
solid steel, and decides whether the later contract 
will crack the ingot or not. The steel should no 
the mold in too free a manner, but should tel 
scum over and gradually and evenly form a thin 
of semi-solid steel from the bottom to the top 4 
filling proceeds. le 

Cheese tires amply prove this. I found that in 
ing 480-Ib. cheese tires the percentages of defects ¥ 
as follows: 


sd 


are a rood 


the 


i re All cracked under press 

1 GORE: i i, ane eens 50 per cent cracked under _ pe 
1% minute ....6i0065 25 per cent cracked under pres 
RAS PREG ivieincc taken 5 per cent cracked under ne 
$M WORE cnet eccks’ 2 per cent cracked under press 





2 minute and over...None 
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th regard to tire steel, where ingots are sliced 


ks and afterwards, varying results may be 
ipon the selfsame ingot, due to erratic teem- 
ndicated by Fig. 1. 
rding the base or bottom portion of any bottom- 
ngot (where a 
p 
reentage of de- 
show, if visible sc i 
e), 1t 1s import- 90 sec RIGHT 
to rush the first 
the ingot during Sea ye 
ee IGN 
tion in the Ocwt Adi 
W Sec | PIGH 
speed either in 
idual groups of as | 
a cast, or from 60 se ee 
to another, is 
to be brought , 
num. There is | 
te time per ton Vows wie 
mold: above this rae j 
. . a 
acks result, but J 
: ; L pana inna i 
trouble begins, 
if cool steel. The Fig Three-Ton Ingot to Be 
lus a a Cut Up for Tire Block T 
onciusion to be tal teeming time 7 minute 
are: that the Top half, passat bott 
| nal Sure to crack he 
ist be in such alf u t (W I 
ozzie full strean xceeds i 
* ition that he cannot pacity of ingot.) 
teem too quick As shown, the time 
that ¢] 1 for each 10-cwt. port 
na ne speed would result defects accord 
such as to be ng to time taken for each 
portion, accounting for a nun 
so regulated ao ~ bad b 
ne cast Can De suc- ngots 
y dealt with. 
WI slow teeming depends entirely upon stopper 
ition erratic results are certain. 
Top-Poured Steel 
Certain classes of steel are cast to advantage by 


top poured. Such material is always freer from 
inclusions and shows fewer from 
the ultimate article has to ma- 
and closely scrutinized. The compensating dis- 
tage, however, of top pouring is the greater lia- 
obtaining cracked ingots. In many 
paid to the actual time taken in filling the 
finding the speed most cnoducive to correct 


defects 


eous 


1use when be 


cases no 


the 
process of 


the 
time in 


1 in filling molds is most important 
any the steel-making. 
that the speed of a top-poured ingot compares 
with a bottom-poured one, similar in size, cor- 
ng results can be obtained as far as freedom 
racks or rokes are concerned. When top pour 
flow of the steel tends to force any particles 
neous matter to the sides of the ingot, thus 
purely surface defect, as compared with an 

ed one in the case of bottom pouring. 

When taking teeming times the period should com- 
from the moment the steel enters the mold to 
tant that feeding, as it is termed, takes place. 
gots may be teemed, the total time being equally 
between them, yet one may be sound and the 
lay work badly. The reason for this is that 
e taken by the latter may have been spent, not 
ng the ingot proper, but in feeding the last 

The smaller the ingot the greater the com- 

necessity of top pouring correctly. 
somewhat striking to note the differences one 
teeming speeds, for a given weight, at different 

For the same quality of steel in a 65-cwt. 
teeming times varying from one minute up to 
ites for the whole ingot have been noted. 
Burgess, in his communication on Brearley’s 
gives his time for teeming a 7200-lb. ingot as 
nute. Taking a similar ingot my experience is 
vhen teemed under three minutes, 80 per cent 
ow cracks at rolling, the safety line actually 
1X minutes. 


il of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1916, No. II, p. 1890. 


ise of anthracite for this purpose is fraught with 
nger and should never be resorted to. 
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Bottom-poured steel cast at too low a temperature 


or too slow a speed tends to cause lappiness, or folds, 
in the ingot. Ordinary carbon steels do not suffer ’ 
much from this condition for the reason that, should 


the steel be so cool as to lap badly, the chances are 
much against the mold filling at al! 

Chrome, high-silicon and vanadium 
ways subject to lappiness in a degree 
The appearance of the ingot will give some idea whether 
this lappiness is going to be a defect or 
If the steel to 
form a solid cake or cover, through which it afterwards 
bursts this 


' ! 
steeis are al 


more or less 


not 


serious 


teeming is so slow as to allow the 


(and 


frequently occurs in this class of 
steel), the result will be sufficiently serious to attract 
notice later, when machining. The formation of oxide 


films on the surface of such slowly cast ingots tends t 


give fine elongated seams or pockets when the 
is rolled. The use of pitch, ground as fine as flour, 
in the mold as the steel rises, must necessarily help 
to minimize the danger, as also the tarring of the 
mold. An ingot scumming over too quickly will cleat 
itself with a minute proportion of such pitch 
It is evident, therefore, that in the case of ome 
steels there is a minimum rate below which the teen 
ing must not drop. 
The use of comparatively arge nozzies in the ladle 
and a small weight per bed lead what I tern pa 
modic teeming, the stream from the adle running at 
full force being of greater volume than is compa ‘ 
with the correct filling of the mold In these ises 
the teemer has to use his discretion and endeavor to 
control the tream so as to fill the mold orrectly 
Often the result is an ingot teemed in wide y ry ] 
speeds and lapped in a good many places the ! 
being often momentarily cut off 
Effect of Lime in Acid Slags ‘ 
In the May paper ol 1917 a number of chart were : 
given along with certain facts illustrating the effect 
of lime upon slag composition and the resultant pl 
ical conditions of the acid open-hearth proce It 


argument, and record 
different 


more than 10 years, that the use of 


my based upon analyses 
tained 


period of 


from works, and extending over a 


or similarly constituted basic material was highly esse 

tial to the success of the process. That, with a slag 

containing certain percentages of lime, the danger of 

slag inclusion resulting from retained oxides, silicates f 
etc., was to a large extent minimized, at any rate, 

as far as furnace control could go. Further, that this 

was brought about by the lime slag being a perfect 

state of flux, thus yielding more intimate contact with 

the steel, and a state of receptivity for such undesir 


ote 


— , 
a..-0age 
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Fig The Lower Curve Represents the Use of Insufficient 2 
Lime or None at All and Shows the Erratic Fall in Carbon ®; 5: 
and Consequent Variable Conditions at Finishing. The upper Dei *h 
curve represents conditions where the slag contains through- ab 
out the correct percentage of lime, showing correct bath con- * 
dition at any period of the boil a 
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able inclusions referred to. Reference was also made 
to the control of carbon elimination. 

Fig. 2 shows two curves. In the bottom curve (the 
charge without CaO) it will be noted that the fall in 
carbon is erratic and for a given time varies greatly. 
The bath at any stage would not be in a reliable con- 
dition, and naturally such heats usually vary in the 
finished results as far as analysis goes, apart from 
the other and greater evil of doubtful steel. In the top 
curve, where CaO has been introduced from the begin- 
ning and maintained throughout the process, the car- 
bon elimination is more regular, and a charge could be 
tapped almost at any period without fear of very wrong 
results analytically. Consistent results from finishing 
material added are more readily obtained. 


Saving of Manganese 


Where large losses of manganese take place at the 
finishing stages, one may suspect bad cases of the 
trouble in question, that is, slag inclusions. The influ- 
ence of CaO upon the manganese yield is very marked. 
Including all variables, particularly the time factor, and 
basing the figures given upon data extending over a 
huge number of casts, the relationship may be described 
thus: 


The manganese obtained in the 
bath, added ferroalloys, all variables 
proportionate to the CaO per cent (or its equivalent of simi- 
lar basic material) in the slag. See Fig. 3. 


yield of 
from 


steel in -the 
considered, is 


Fig. 3 shows that the manganese yield obtained 
increases with the CaO per cent in the slag. The 
curve is derived from the results of average casts, with 
varying CaO per cent. The difference as shown is 
about 20 per cent, or in the actual figures 0.18 per 
cent manganese. In establishing the records identical 
conditions (excepting CaO content) were aimed at, the 
time factor receiving the greatest care. I was shown 
some interesting figures recently, proving how defects 
due to slag inclusions in certain classes of ingots ran 
in the inverse ratio to the loss of manganese in the 
bath, or corresponding increase on MnO in the slag. 
There was naturally a decrease in the FeO present. 
The dominant feature governing the whole was, without 
doubt, the CaO per cent in the slag at tapping. 

Dead melting, so often referred fo, can be obtained 
at any period of the process after boiling, if the two 
factors, of available silicon and silica of the charge, 
and that of lime content of the slag, are duly consid- 
ered and worked to. The slag or refining medium of 
the process is almost purely a product of the metals, 
metalloids and their oxidation during melting and work- 
ing, and as a consequence it is liable to vary some- 
what according to the constituents of the charge and 
the time requisite to reduce the mass to the molten 
state. Consistent and reliable results, therefore, would 
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Fig. 3—Relationship Between Mn Yield Into the Steel and the 
Percentage of CaO in the Slag. All varying factors, of course, 
being considered 
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not accrue unless some basis is aimed at to f 
functions most desirable. The fact that ma 
made and passes specification, ignoring the 
not argument against its adoption. 
Standardization is surely essential where 
depends upon the personal element of the \ 
Material of just as good quality can be ma 
only moderate percentages of pig iron in the¢ ir 
providing the ruling factors are fully appreciat, 
also, the use of high percentages of pig iron 
necessarily overcome the difficulty of over-oxid |zat;, 
The shortage of pig iron, and the necessity of draw), 
from the dump scrap-heap, point to the advisabjli 
of adopting some means of control of regular melti; 
Works possessing unlimited supply of good scrap ar, 
not so badly placed as those dependent upon any pos 
sible source of outside supply. 


< 


Quantity of Lime in Acid Steel Making 


There is still some difference of opinion about 


use of such basic material as CaO or MgO in the acid 
open-hearth process, as well as the quantity to ad 
and the periods at which such additions should be mak 


From results obtained, I contend that 8 per cent t 
10 per cent in the case of CaO, and rather less where 
MgO is used, say, 6 per cent to 8 per cent, are pro- 
ductive of best results. MgO appears to be keener j 
its functions than CaO. The effect in each case, how- 
ever, I believe to be similar. The periods to add wer 
given in the May paper, also some of the reasons wh; 

The principal aim of the use of CaO is not to thi 
the slag. As the diagrams showed, it is a decided 
advantage to add the main portion of the CaO any 
time after boiling or even at melting, excepting, of 
course, the occurrence of some other abnormai condi- 
tion preventing its use. The accepted benefit of the 
use of CaO at the end of the process confirms my 
argument as to its earlier values. The functions of 
CaO are: 

To enable the FeO present in the slag to react 
carbon in the bath, by virtue of its intimacy, physica 
to the perfect state of flux the slag assumes. 


Whether the charge is just melted, boiling, or 
tage, the addition of CaO immediately affects the compo 
of the slag in similar degree and tends to remove 
yxides 

That the point contended of slag alteration, and 
mediate decrease of FeO in the slag, produce a 
orbent medium for any extraneous matter pres 
steel] 


That CaO is not added to thin the slag 


Elimination of Impurities 


The elimination of any element or compound 1 
purity from the metal into the slag or flux of almost 
any metallurgical refining process depends upon ¢! 
temperature, and the receptivity of such slag or flux 
for such impurity. Furthermore, the last traces 
impurity are usually most difficult of removal. ( 
sider for a moment, that in the case of particles 
included matter in the steel, the loss of defective mat 
rial through this cause is, comparatively speaking, on! 
a very small proportion by weight. In the case 
the acid open-hearth also let us consider that we ar 
trying to remove traces of compounds somewhat s!" 
ilarly constituted chemically to the envelope by whic! 
the molten metal is surrounded. Reference is mat 
here to the sectional diagram of the acid open-heart! 
bath, Fig. 4. When new the hearth proper is © 
posed, or should be composed, of semi-fused Si, plus 
small percentages of oxides of alumina and iron. This 
assumes before charging the appearance of an almost 
white semi-glassy mass. In this condition it is ™ * 
highly absorbent state, and continues to take from 
the charge a large amount of oxides (not metal! 
matter) until the bottom becomes satisfied or com 
pletely impregnated. By this means the hearth 
comes a most important source of influence upon the 
working of the steel and its ultimate composition, 0¢ 
possesses some relationship to certain classes of defects- 
There is a stage, usually after the first few hea‘ 
when the hearth, satisfied with oxides, reverses 
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Section of Acid-Lined Open-Hearth Furnace 


ee the action, relieving minute particles of 
matter which are taken into the steel. 
ition of any such matter can only be effected 
he absorbing properties of the slag, at least 
as furnace operations are concerned. The 
of the slag, and its physical state, must 
be so constituted as to aim at this desired 
ary form. 
ar I have dealt with oxides formed during 
introduced during boiling, and their pos- 
nation, by means of the slag influence upon 
ler good conditions, however, an appreciable 
,mount not removable in the furnace remains 
el. Commercially we may have steels termed 
free f the evil which in point of fact are not. The 
a present in such instances is insufficient to 
fect tests, or the speed of solidification and size of 
‘ts and thé requirements of the manufactured 
rti lo not reveal but tend to hide its presence. 
Si gots retain the inclusion disseminated fairly 
throughout the mass, the chilling effect of the 
eventing liquation of the particles. In the case 
ingots the reverse is experienced. A cheese 
it, for example, is subject to what I may term 
hilling solidification, or in other words, the 
luence outweighs the heat above freezing point 
by the steel in the mold. Taking such an 
ghing only a few hundredweights, and com- 
with one weighing about 25 tons, the actual 
olidification in the former case is in minutes, 
the latter many hours. We find, therefore, 
rht and cross-sectional area of the ingots have 
particular influences upon the locality of 
sions. 
rticle to be manufactured and the processes 
vhich it passes are important points bearing 
subject. With small forgings or stampings 
steels, or highest grade wire, every few 
the whole cast is put practically to close 
| other tests, while close machining also 
eal defects of minute proportions yet suffi- 
ise rejection and failure. 
evitable residual slag inclusions found in 
and not removable in the furnace present a 
rthy of overcoming. To cast the steel in 
nner as to bring the whole in direct contact 
bsorbent flux either in the ladle or a sec- 
or in the mold, would possibly prove a 
‘course. Some essential basic fluxes have 
ity for oxides and silicates of iron, man- 
aluminum, and the contact of the steel 
during the process of casting would cer- 
the least partially successful. It will be 
|, when casting steel by the tun-dish method, 
od deal of extraneous matter rises to the 
f the steel, due to giving up of matter pre- 
eld in suspension. The experiments made in 
tion named give incentive to more investiga- 


\icKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, is erectingg four 
open-hearth furnaces of 65 ton capacity and 
soaking pits. With these additions the com- 

| have 16 open-hearth furnaces. 
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Rapidly Equipping the Army 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—The United States has 
passed the two billion mark in the manufacture of 
small arms ammunition, according to an official state 
ment from the Ordnance Department. Since this 
country entered the war, and up to and including July 
19, 1918, the total output of cartridges for rifles, pis 
tols, revolvers and machine guns, inspected and ac 
cepted, was 2,014,815,584. The daily average output is 
approximately 15,000,000. The maximum number in 
spected and accepted in a single day was 29,466,000 on 
July 5. 

The latest figures available on the production of 
small arms, including rifles, pistols, revolvers and ma 
chine guns, inspected and accepted, are up to and in 
cluding July 13, 1918. They show: 


Total number of rifles of all types 1,886,769 
Total number of pistols, Mode! 1917 21 10 
Total number of revolvers, Model 1917 169,367 


Machine gun output is now mounting rapidly. Of 
ficial figures show a total manufactured, inspected and 
accepted, up to July 13, 1918, of 82,540. During the 
week of July 13 the production of all types was 6681 
guns, a gain of 1564 over the previous week’s output 
This increase is cumulative, and in a short time pro- 
duction is expected to exceed 10,000 per week. 

The manufacture of Browning machine guns has 
been on a quantity basis for several weeks, and up to 
the present time aggregates 10,204 light guns and 5959 
heavy guns. During the week ending July 13, 2018 
light and 1075 heavy Brownings were completed, in 
spected and accepted. 

Service tests of the Browning gun, especially of the 
light type, bear out all the claims that have been made 
for this remarkable weapon as a gun to be carried by 
the first-line troops in trench warfare, or in offensive 
movements in the open. The light weight of the gun, 
which makes it possible to handle it as a shoulder rifle, 
together with the perfect functioning of the magazine, 
give the men who carry it a marked advantage over 
troops armed either with shoulder rifles or with the 
heavier types of machine guns used in the German 
army. 


Record Exports of Tungsten and Vanadium 


Alloys 


Exports of ferrovanadium and of tungsten con 
tinue to attain record proportions. The April ex 
ports of ferrovanadium were 146,946 lb., bringing the 
total for the 10 months ended April 30 to 2,031,600 
lb. as compared with 2,100,712 lb. for the 10 months 
ended April 30, 1917, and only 772,271 lb. for the 
corresponding period ended April 30, 1916. The ex 
ports of ferrotungsten and tungsten metal were 435, 
846 lb. in April, this year, with the total for the 10 
months ended April 30, 1918, at 2,086,274 lb., as con 
trasted with 1,148,442 lb. to April 30, 1917. As show 


ing how these exports have rerown beca 1S€ if the 
war the following table is interesting: 

Exports of Ferrovanadium and 7 gate i P 

Year Ferrov 

1917 <,.430,424 2.211 3 

1916 2,031,027 64,32 

1915 840.265 

1914 770.079 

1913 604,287 


Exports of tungsten previous to 1916 were neglli- 
gible, Germany being the largest exporter previous to 
the war. 


The Welsmore Mfg. Co. has been purchased by the 
Detroit Reamer & Tool Co., 302 Congress Street, East, 
Detroit. The manufacture of high specd reamers, cut 
ters, end mills and special tools formerly made by the 
Welsmore company will be continued. 


The General Machine & Tool Works, maker of wood 
and metal patterns and stampings, is now located at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Silica Brick in Open-Hearth Furnace Roofs’ 


Deterioration as Observed by French Author- 
ities—Role of Iron Oxide and Lime in Their 
Manufacture—Composition After Use in Roofs 


ESTS on the effect of various mineral fluxes liable 
to be used as agglomerants in the manufacture of 
silica bricks have revealed the surprising fact 

that appreciable quantities of iron oxide do not sen- 
sibly lower the fusion point of SiO,, even in the presence 
of CaO, according to a paper presented by M. Bied to 
the Paris Académie des Sciences, and published in the 
Comptes-Rendus of May 13, 1918, vol. 166, No. 19, pp. 
776 to 778. Cylindrical test bars were made from 
various mixtures of raw materials and measured 50 mm. 
in diameter and 30 mm. in height. Molded by compres 
sion in cast-iron molds, they were fired at a tempera- 
ture estimated by comparison with Seger cones. The 
first fluxing compounds tested were soluble sodium 
salts, then alkali-bearing clays, particularly glauconite 
which is a ferri-potassic silicate. While attempting to 
substitute for glauconite mixtures of Fe.O,; and alkalies, 
then Fe.O, and CaO, the small influence of iron upon 
the fusion point of the sample bricks was revealed. 

In a first experiment a mixture of 75 parts of sand 
from the Piolenc quarries and 25 parts of roasted 
pyrites showed, after firing them in an experimental 
kiln for an hour at 1500 deg. C. an expansion of 4 per 
cent, the test cylinders being in perfect condition. The 


same mixture, but agglomerated with a 43 deg.-Be. 
sodium silicate solution (soluble glass), when fired 


under the same conditions, was completely fused down. 

Assuming the Piolenc sand (98 per cent SiO.) to 
have a fusion point of 1750 deg. C., it will be seen that 
this temperature is not lowered, on the average, 10 deg. 
C., through the addition of 1 per cent Fe.O;. With a 
view to determine whether CaO (calcined limestone) 
in the presence of Fe.O;:, had a similar deleterious effect, 
comparative experiments were conducted with the two 
following batches, one of which analyzed about 2 per 
cent CaO, and the other the same proportion of Na:O: 


l II 
Sand from Piolen ‘ i] 9] 
Roasted pyrites 9 } 
Calcined limestone { 


solution ) 0 
After firing for an hour at 1500 deg C. the first 
mixture gave a normal, sharp-edged brick, with an 
expansion of 3.8 per cent. The second mixture dis- 
played incipient vitrification, the expansion amounting 
only to 0.8 per cent. 
A second series of test bricks was prepared with 


Sodium silicate (syrupy 


varying proportions of iron oxides and lime: 
I I] Lif 1\ \ Vi 

Quartz (from Souvigny) 100 100 100° 1 100 00 
Roasted pyrites ; 3 4 5 
Calcined limestone . ; 0 2 () 2 0) 1 
Expansion (firing at 1450 

deg. C.), per cent 58 ,.0 1. ( 2 0 10 
Additional expansion (firing 

at 1700 deg. C.), per cent 1.0) 2S 1.8 1.4 1 


Iron oxides alone have no agglomerating effect, since 
they impede the formation of the tridymite network, 
which makes it necessary to associate them with CaO. 
The influence of a mixture of Fe.O; and CaO upon the 
fusion point was a’so determined, with the following 
results: 


Quartz (from Souvigny) 100 100 
Roasted iron pyrites 9 
Limestone ... : ; ° 5 


Fusion point ; 1725 deg. C 1730 deg. C 


A high-quality brick of German manufacture 
(“Stella” brand) showed signs of fusion at 1730 deg. 
C. under the same conditions. Both test bricks and 
Seger cones were considered fused when the apex of 
the pyramid was sufficieatly bent down to touch the 
refractory support. 

It will thus be seen that an addition of 3 per cent 
Fe.O; and 1 per cent CaO lowers the fusion point only 


*Transiated abstracts made by E. C. Buck. 


5 deg. C.—an intervel which hardly falls beyond 4 
experimental error. A brick made from the ferrugi 
mixture, which was held for several days in Tuci 
steel furnace at about 1600 deg. C., showed an expap. 
sion of 1.8 per cent, but otherwise was perfectly y 
injured. Photographs show that after this period 
heating the individual quartz grains had entirely ¢ 
appeared as if “dissolved” in the mass, thus rais 
the fusion point by a fresh supply of unattacked s 





Composition of Bricks from Roofs of Furnaces 


The composition of silica bricks taken from the: 
of basic open-hearth furnaces has been the subject 
matter of another paper presented by E. Rengade 
the Académie des Sciences of Paris, on May 13, 1918 
(Comptes-Rendus, 1918, vol. 166, No. 19, pp. 779 t 
781). An examination of these bricks shows then 
have undergone severe alterations. It is known that 
the most important ones are due to the convers 
under the influence of high temperatures, of quartz 
cristobalite, then into tridymite, as originally in 
gated by H. Le Chatelier, and also more recent}; 
collaboration with Bogitsch (Comptes-Rendus 1890, \ 
111, p. 123; 1916, vol. 163, p. 948; 1917, vol. 165, ; 
218). 

A subsidiary object of the investigation was t 
chemical modification to which the bricks are subjected 
under the influence of the dust particles floating in the 
atmosphere of an open-hearth furnace. Four different 


zones can be distinguished in these bricks. 


,. The lower layer immediately in contact witl 


s glazed and frequently shows protuberances 
(stalactites) and of variable lengths. The 
freshly 


perfectly 


downwardly 


ition of a broken surface is a light greys 


m s has a homogeneous aspect and frequt 
dotted with blowholes 
sharp! 


B. Above this zone and generally very 


erefrom, follows a black or dark-gray zone, likewise 


very homogeneous aspect and a very considerable 

rength 

C. A transition zone which, most frequently, 
I the appearance of white specks in the middle porti 
the black zone (No. 2) which are the original thicker q 
grains not completely absorbed. The black zone ther 
into a pale brown zone in which the heterogenous st! 
of the original brick again becomes visible and whic! 


if impregnated with a fused substance ving 


brown coloratior 
I>). The 


letectable 


uppermost layer of the brick did not underg 


alteration 


The microscopic examination, in polarized light, 
thin sections cut from the 4 aforesaid zones reveals 
Zone B the frequently described structure composed 
large transparent tridymite crystals; the joints %* 
tween these crystals are filled with a black, opaq! 
substance. In Zone A it is noticed that tridymite a 
undergone actual fusion, the large crystals being ™ 
placed here by spherules surrounded by, but not mix! 
with, the black opaque constituent. On cooling, ™ 
molten tridymite changes into cristobalite and, in 50 
places, forms birefringent regions of badly develope 
tridymite. In Zone C the large tridymite crystals con- 
tinue to appear, but gradually diminishing in size 2" 
numbers according as the less heated sections are ap- 
proached, until in Zone D the normal structure 0! 7 
original brick is again encountered. On analysis ° 
the composition of the four zones, the results In ™ 
tables were obtained. ” 

It will be seen that Zones A and B contain grea: 
varying and sometimes very considerable amounts “ 
iron. The state of oxidiation is likewise subject © 
variations, but very near to Fe.O,. Zones A are fre 
quently, but not always, higher in iron than the cor 
sponding Zone B which fact may be explained by ac 
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Brick from Acid Open-Hearth Furnaces, Composition of Zones in Per Cer 





No. 1 No. 3 No. 2 Ne 
A B A B A B ‘ D \ 8 
Q 90.30 87.00 94.30 94.80 79.60 74.76 1. Of ’ 0 13.60 4f . } 
; 0.60 0.90 0.50 0.80 1.10 9 70 1.10 0 ; ) Of 
1.20 2.50 1.30 1.15 0.10 0.30 RS 140 2 . 1.4 
Trace Trace Trace Trace Trace Trace rf Trace Tra v0.04 I i 
0.87 0.51 0.08 0.44 5 4.47 1 ‘ 
6.21 8.4 2.97 2.96 1.03 2 1.27 4 $1 1.37 4 
0.73 1.32 0.24 0.25 0.29 0.28 0.19 0.2 0.18 0.14 0.20 0.20 
100.21 100.37 99.79 100.10 100.14 99.94 99.80 99.67 ) ¢ l 
».02 6.30 2.14 2.42 14.00 16.80 2 XS 4 ; 
er brick from 
furnace 10.61 5.20 4.35 4.35 t 
Brick from Basic Open-Hearth Furnaces, Composition of Zones in P ( 
No. 6 No. 9 ‘ 
A B \ B ( > \ B ‘ 
$9.00 84.30 9.00 SASSO 1 } 7 R820 s } 
0.70 ‘ 0.90 0.80 0.70 L.&0 7 a 0.60 I ) 
2 00 3.40 3.90 3.85 4.20 1.1 os 1.90 6.20 
0.20 0.20 0.65 0.72 0.10 Trace en 0.2% 10 
1.44 2.57 0.75 50 = . 2 18 : @ 
5.30 7.65 3.59 4.39 2.56 0.48 a 6.43 6.29 l 
0.77 1.04 1.11 } 0.14 6 1.0 T 
99.41 100.06 99.80 49 96 00.18 19 0.1¢ } ; } 
F aie ite 4.84 7.35 3.09 3.47 2.02 0 38 6.20 4 1.20 
iother brick from the same furnace 3.21 6.81 


ng that the black ferruginous constituent not 
d with the silicious constituent in the fused Zone 
lrawn into B by capillarity to fill the gaps between 
tridymite crystals. Likewise, it seems as if the 
the brick travels by capillarity in the state of 
fusible silicate which impregnates the entire Zone C, 

the expense of Zones A and B, which thus become 
npoverished with regard to CaO (in acid open-hearth 
furnaces). 

The grey and black colorations of A and B, respec- 
tively, have no direct relation with the iron content but 
are due to the fact that the large tridymite crystals in 
Zone B are highly transparent, whereas the troubled 
structure of SiO. in Zone A renders it translucent. A 
emarkable fact is that the fusibility of the bricks is 

sensibly affected by very high percentages of 
Fe.O., according to direct experiments and the actually 
ved excellent behavior of those most impregnated 

he furnace. 


('at) tf 


Effect of Floating Particles of lron Oxide 


The fluxing effect of minute particles of Fe.O, float- 
g in the atmosphere of an open-hearth furnace in 
the ore-process of steel manufacture is carried 
has been investigated by Prof. H. Le Chatelier, in 
iboration with B. Bogitsch, and a condensed re- 
read before the Académie des Sciences of Paris 
May 13, 1918 (Comptes-Rendus, 1918, vol. 166, pp. 
t to 769). This investigation corroborates that made 
Rengade (see above) and the same conclusion is 
ved at: That the penetration of iron oxide into 
interior of the brick is due to capillary migration. 
placing upon a piece of silica brick impregnated 
th iron oxides a thick paste made from finely pow- 
ed silica brick, but containing no iron, and heating 
in hour at 1600 deg. C., it will be noticed that the 
ration of the new brick has risen to a height of 
5 mm. This penetration of iron oxides is much 
pronounced in a reducing atmosphere. A pellet 
iron oxides weighing 1 gram, when 
ced on top of a silica brick and heated to 1200 deg. 
provokes the formation in the brick of a depression 
‘orming exactly in diameter and volume to the iron 
ie pellet. The iron silicate formed diffuses down- 
rdly into the body of the brick. The same experi- 
but carried out in an oxidizing medium, gives 
avity up to a temperature of 1400 deg. C., the 

t resting intact upon the surface of the brick. 
[he diminution of the proportion of basic oxide 
the portion directly heated by the furnace flames is 
cue to the contraction of the brick, the porosity gradu- 
a.\y becoming smaller whereby the ferruginous slag 
's expulsed, causing it to rise into the less heated lay- 
er A small experimental brick cut from the dark 
vn zone of an old brick, which is composed of large 


ompressed 


tr 


‘ridymite crystals, uniformly encased in the black ferru- 
“nous flux, suffered shrinkage to the extent of 5 per 


1600 dew. ¢ 


The 
when heated under 


cent after heating it for one hour at 
original brick, free from iron oxides, 
similar conditions, expanded about 5 per cent as a result 
of the conversion of quartz into a modification of silica 
of low density. This shrinkage time 
and, simultaneously, the tridymite crystals continue to 
grow in size. 

This shrinkage can be readily 
under actual furnace conditions, at least as long as they 
have not undergone fusion on surface, 
which latter shows a small layer shape of 
the original brick, but whose smaller 
by 10 per cent. This layer finally detached 
(spalling) whereby deterioration of the brick is insti 
gated, although this form of disintegration is extremely 
slow. Until then only semi-fusion has occurred. In the 
case of complete fusion the brick body starts to flow, 
giving rise to the well-known stalactites which remain 
suspended from the furnace roof, provided heating was 
slowed down in time; if not, the bricks finally melt 
away altogether, thereby causing drop of the entire fur 
nace roof. 

Metallic iron, when placed upon 
brick, causes formation of deep holes therein both in a 


increases with 


observed on bricks 
their exposed 
having the 
dimensions are 


becomes 


tne 


surface of a 


reducing and oxidizing atmosphere, since in all cases 
the first degree of oxidization of the iron is the pro- 
toxide which combines at once with the silica. This 


explains why the gas and air ports upon which small 
droplets of molten iron are projected during the re 
fining process are gradually corroded. These droplets 
are too heavy to rise to the furnace roof. A gradual 
impoverishment in CaO of the superficial layer and a 
corresponding increase of the CaQO-content of the upper 
layers has also been noticed by the authors. The iron 
silicates, on ascending further into the brick body 
proper, drive before them the silica-aluminates of CaO 
pre-existing in the brick and used as flux during the 
burning stage of their manufacture. 

The same phenomenon has been reproduced on a labora- 
tory scale by taking a test bar cut from a new brick 
and placing it vertically upon a slab of iron oxide 
heated to 1600 deg. C. After one hour the repartition 
of the CaO in various zones of the brick was as follows: 


Per Cent 
Original brick ‘ai 2 07 
Zone marked by infiltration of FeO 2.45 
Zone immediately in contact with the free oxide 0.88 


The height of capillary ascension of Fe.O, was only 
about 20 mm. Instead of heating only for one hour, 
heating is prolonged for weeks and months, the dis- 
tance the iron oxide travels is correspondingly greater, 
and accordingly the volume of the brick “washed” by 
the iron oxide being also greater, the enrichment of the 
uppermost zones with CaO is also the more pronounced. 
This enrichment is the more important the higher the 
rate of destruction of the brick, since, the cross-sec- 
tional area of each zone being then smaller, the relative 











concentration of its CaO must be higher. This con- 
clusion is in accordance with the experimental results 
given above. 

This accumulation of CaO in the middle zones is of 
great practical interest. A mass containing about 5 
per cent of CaO, as, for instance, Zone C of the bricks 
investigated by the authors, has its fusion point near 
1600 deg. C, whereas Zone A of the same brick has 
its fusion point at 1700 deg. C. If, as a result of ex- 
cessive heating conditions, the temperature of 1700 deg. 
C. is momentarily exceeded, and the superficial layer 
is fused away, the layer immediately following the lat- 
ter, being suddenly brought into contact with the flame 
before the capillary functions have had time to im- 
poverish it in basic oxides, will necessarily be brought 
to fusion in turn. Thus, in a few minutes, a brick may 
lose one half of its weight in material. A silica brick 
impregnated with iron oxide is thus in a sort of unstable 
equilibrium; more severe furnace conditions (with re- 
gard to temperature) are sufficient to cause a disaster. 
This is one of the reasons why the manipulation of a 
basic open-hearth furnace is so delicate an operation. 


Coking Coal Land Delivered to H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., July 29.—Liquidation of J. V. 
Thompson’s vast estate, composed of coal holdings in 
Fayette, Greene and Washington counties and West 
Virginia, was commenced this week with the distribu- 
tion of $7,000,000 to mortgage creditors from the pro- 
ceeds of the Frick deal involving 12,000 acres of coal 
of the highest quality located in Cumberland and Jef- 
ferson townships, Greene County, with a frontage on 
the Monongahela river. The final consummation of the 
deal is the first tangible result of moment secured since 
the financial crash of January, 1915, when the First 
National Bank, of which Mr. Thompson was president, 
closed its doors. 

Following two years of litigation, the deed for the 
coking coal was delivered Thursday in Pittsburgh to 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. Distribution was immediately 
commenced, and before the week ends the entire pro- 
ceeds will be in the hands of the mortgage creditors and 
other coal holders associated in the transaction. The 
largest payment was made to the Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Co. and the Union Trust Co., both of Cleveland, 
upon the J. R. Nutt mortgage for $2,003,881. The Nutt 
mortgage covered 7000 acres of the Thompson property, 
of which 4000 acres were involved in the sale to the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

Mr. Thompson’s trustees in bankruptcy, together 
with representatives of the Frick company and of J. G. 
Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio, who took the options 
on the field, were in Waynesburg this week and made 
payments to the mortgage Holders in Greene County. 

Consummation of the Frick deal and virtual assur- 
ance that the Hill deal, which involves the purchase of 
Mr. Thompson’s holdings in their entirety by a group 
of St. Paul and New York capitalists, has started ac- 
tivity in Greene County coal fields. A transaction was 
consummated last week for the transfer of 941 acres 
of coal lands and 121 acres of surface to Robert Hobson 
and Francis Henry Whitton of Hamilton, Ont. The 
block was sold by the Western Coke Co., Pittsburgh, for 
$670,000, or at $700 per acre. The property is located 
along South Ten Mile Creek, between Jefferson and 
Waynesburg. A deal is now pending for the sale of 
5000 acres of “back” coal in Franklin and Whitely 
townships by the trustees in bankruptcy to C. G. Rock- 
well of Chicago, representing a Chicago syndicate and 
several other deals of magnitude, it has been learned 
from authoritative sources, are in the making. 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, builders of rolling mill and steel works 
machinery, states that it has bought a 10-acre site at 
Girard, Ohio, and intends some time in the future to 
build a new plant, or remove its present plant to 
Girard. However, nothing will be done in the build- 
ing of a new plant until the war is over. 
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Motor Cars Selected for Government Use 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—The_ standardizat 
cargo trucks and passenger automobiles for the 
the Army has been completed, and more than 
trucks and cars have been ordered. Four ty f 
trucks and three of passenger cars have been s 

The % to 1-ton truck selected is the G. M. (¢ 
now known as Army type AA. Changes hav 
made in the model used by the Government, tl 
cipal change being in the spring development. 

7500 of these trucks have been ordered. The 

2-ton truck selected, now known as Army type A 
White. In the 3 to 5-ton class, the specially const 
Army truck of this class, known as type B, was s: i 
There had been 18,000 of these trucks ordered, the firs: 
10,000 to be completed by Sept. 1, and the remair 

Jan. 1, 1919. The cost of this truck was less th: 

of any of the others, the cost of the combine: 
parts being identical with the cost of the 
complete. 

For about a year the engineering division 
Ordnance Department has been working on an im; 
4-wheel drive type of truck. This truck is know 
Army type TT, as it is really a tractor truck. It 
especially suitable for the hauling of great gun 
rough stretches of road or over open country. In man) 
ways it has the ability of a tank to go over places ger 
erally considered impassable to vehicles. It is « 
the distinct contributions of automotive engineers t 
the war. 

In rejecting many trucks, the examiners stated 
in no way was their act a reflection on the commercial 
value of these vehicles. The majority of trucks ar 
made for city work, and as army trucks are called upo: 
to do exceptionally heavy, rough work, commercial 
trucks could not stand up under the strain. 

On account of the request from the American Ex 
peditionary Forces for additional Ford machines, th 
Ford chassis was adopted as a standard for use of the 
Army to be used as a passenger car, light truck, light 
ambulance and for whatever else desired. There ar 
already approximately 3000 ambulances of this type ir 
use in France. Under recent request of General Persh 
ing this will be increased to about 8000 and the Ford 
company is now working on an order for 5000 light 
delivery trucks, production of which began July 22 at 
the rate of 200 per day. 

Two other types of passenger cars have been selected 
for the use of the Army. In connection with the adop- 
tion of the passenger cars, it was found after exhaust 
ive tests that the chassis as now being manufactured 
for the Army by the Dodge and Cadillac companies 
were best adaptable to Army needs. These are not the 
models now being marketed by these concerns, but a 
type with certain additions and deductions. These are 
to be produced in other factories if the needs of the 
Government require. 


that 


Jones & Laughlin By-Product Plant 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, which 
is building 300 Koppers by-product coke ovens near its 
Eliza sblast furnaces in Pittsburgh, has applied for 
building permits for structures to be erected in con- 
nection with the new ovens, as follows: One-story 
brick and steel boiler house, 46 x 300 ft., to cost $163, 
000; two 8-story brick and concrete coal bins, 75 x 42 
ft., to cost $100,000; a-one-story brick and steel benzol 
building, 56 x 113 ft., to cost $42,000; a one-story brick 
and steel machine shop, 80 x 109 ft., to cost $29,000; 
a one-story brick and steel pumpwand still building, 
38 x 119 ft., to cost $20,000; a one-story brick office 
and laboratory, 86 x 34 ft., to cost $13,000; a one-story 
brick and steel storage building, 44 x 172 ft., to cost 
$8,00; a one-story brick and steel naphthalene building, 
31 x 62 ft., to cost $5,000; a one-story brick and steel 
service water pump house, 23 x 67 ft., to cost $6,000, 
and a one-story loading dock building, 22 x 39 ft., © 
cost $3,000. The property on which the buildings wi!! 
be erected was acquired by the company during the 
past few months, at a reported expenditure of about 
$400,000. 
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trical Precipitation from Flue Gas 


teresting application of the reclaiming of solid 
particles from flue gases by the use of elec- 
recently been made in a large copper re- 
e gases are passed through tubes in which 
ged with high voltage direct current are 
The particles carried by the gases in pass 
es become electrified and are pro 
the walls of the tubes which are grounded 
les thus drop into hoppers below. An 





the size of the generating and trans- 
employe 
equipment installed consists of two 
single-phase Westinghouse genera 
1800 r.p.m and delivering current 
of 150 to 250 volts \ direct-current 
pplies the excitation current required by 
which are driven by 50-hp. 230-volt 
t motor Only one unit ised ord 
econd st havi been insta 1 for mer 
employment of a single unit r handling 
rrent required is directly opposite to the 
ictice in plants of this type where the 
ipment is split up into a number of smal! 
‘om the generator the current is led to a 
insformer which steps up the current from shafts of the motor-genera her : 
00,000 volts In addition to the maximum formed to high tension direct irrent "he ‘ 
taps are provided to give voltages of 50,000, ‘ontaining the high tensi« electrode through 
,000 and 87,500, the full capacity of the trans which the flue gases pa re arrange roup 
eing available on each tap The voltage of The electrodes ars suspended 1t the ¢ » rack 
tension direct current must be varied accord which provides the required insulat e con 
the condition of the flue gases being treated. nected with the high tension direct-current e at the 
iation is provided by the transformer taps, sup bottom. The gases from the furnaces pa through 
ted by the voltage adjustment of the generator. pipes 13 ft. in diameter, a Y with valves being pro 
h tension leads of the transformer pass out vided to divert the gases through th« eat 
condenser-type bushings made of alternate them directly to the stack as may be d Any : 
of metal foil and insulating material which, it group of electrodes can b it out of th 
ned, give a relatively high degree of insula permit inspection or repa y the opening 
a small diameter. Choke coils located inside necting switches It is stated that over 90 ent 
formers are relied upon to smooth out the of the flue dust can be removed and that 
ges which are apt to occur on the high ten the copper, zinc and other metals recovered wv ' 
irom time to time. for the treating equipment within a short tims At 
the high tension secondary of the transformer full load only » amp. high ter lire 
rent passes through rectifiers coupled to the needed 
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Gases in a Copper Refinery Pass through a Pipe 13 Ft. in Diameter 
Solid Metallic Particles Are Precipitated by the Use of a High 
on Electric Current or Can Be Sent Direct to the Stack 
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TURBINE ENGINE SUPERVISION 


Distribution of Large Engines by the Govern- 
ment—The Policy Explained 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—An important conference 
of representatives of the leading turbine engine manu- 
facturers was held here July 24 with a special commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board, to consider a number 
of problems now confronting producers. Those con- 
ferring with the board included representatives of the 
General Electric, Westinghouse and Allis-Chalmers 
companies. 

In connection with this conference, officials of the 
War Industries Board gave out some interesting de- 
tails regarding the partial taking over of this industry 
by the Government, concerning which a brief unofficial 
announcement was made nearly two months ago. The 
necessity of bringing the turbine engine manufacturers 
under Governmental supervision grew out of a situation 
that developed when the Navy Department, the War 
Department, and the Emergency Fleet Corporation were 
found to be competing with each other for motive- 
power units, each claiming priority over the others. 
The Navy Department, being first in the field, and 
having on foot a very large program of naval con- 
struction, in addition to a special project involving the 
building and equipment in record-breaking time of no 
less than 160 destroyers, had secured the attention of 
the engine builders before the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration had developed its plans and before the engi- 
neers in charge of the big ordnance manufacturing 
plants financed by the War Department had worked 
out their power problems. This situation gave the 
Navy a decided advantage, and promised to make it 
difficult for the Fleet Corporation to supply power 
units for the vast tonnage of merchant ships now 
planned. It also threatened the rapid expansion of 
ordnance production, which is now one of the most 
important features of the project for winning the 
war. 

Mr. Schwab’s Statement 

Mr. Schwab has repeatedly emphasized of late the 
necessity for rounding out his construction program 
by developing the existing facilities for the manufac- 
ture of engines and all forms of auxiliaries and equip- 
ment. He recently testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that an expenditure of from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000 for the expansion of exist- 
ing manufacturing capacity along these lines would 
enable the Emergency Fleet Corporation to complete 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 dead-weight tons of cargo 
ships during the calendar year ending June 30 next. He 
intimated, however, that without this expansion it would 
be impossible to provide power for a considerable 
percentage of the hulls that could be built with the mate- 
rial now in sight. 

To meet this situation the Government notified about 
a score of manufacturers of turbines that the War 
Industries Board would supervise the distribution of the 
output of such engines of 700 hp. and over, and would 
make all allocations thereof. It was indicated that all 
but a very small proportion of this output would be 
distributed between the Navy, Shipping Board and the 
War Department, and that no turbines larger than 
the minimum limit specified would be permitted to be 
delivered to private parties or to Government depart- 
ments for non-war purposes, except upon permits issued 
by the board. The board also stated that a tentative 
priority arrangement would be worked out for alloca- 
tions for war purposes, and the manufacturers would 
be relieved of any embarrassment that might arise as 
the result of pressure from officials responsible for the 
war program. 


Turbine Engine Requirements 


The special committee of the War Industries Board 
having this matter in charge has recently addressed 
letters to Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of 
War Baker, and Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board, asking for detailed schedules of turbine engine 
requirements. These schedules are to be prepared with 
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the utmost care, and will contain all necessary 
fications to enable the War Industries Board : 
tribute the business to the best advantage among exist. 
ing plants. Work has already been begun on the 
schedules, and every effort will be made to complete 
them at the earliest practicable date. When this jp. 
formation is received a plan to determine priority as 
between the Navy, the Army, and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will be worked out. 

By restricting engine deliveries to the three depart. 
ments referred to, it is believed that power units ¢a) 
be supplied as rapidly as they are needed for severg| 
months to come, and that in the meantime increased 
capacity can be arranged for on a basis that will take 
care of the demands of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The engine builders have long had the naval! pro- 
gram in mind, and have set aside a certain proportion 
of facilities to take care of it. While a very large 
amount of power will be required to equip some of the 
new ordnance plants, it is thought this can be supplied 
without difficulty with the present facilities for pro- 
ducing stationary turbines. The strain will come, how- 
ever, in turning out a sufficient number of marine en- 
gines to keep pace with Mr. Schwab’s plans for building 
cargo vessels, which are now taking shape in a manner 
that promises the materialization of the most sanguine 
hopes of the Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. 


Nitrogen Fixation—Use of By-Product 
Coke Ovens 


Electric power for nitrogen fixation is the subject 
of a paper presented by E. Kilburn Scott at the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
held early this year at Atlantic City. The indirect 
method for the production of nitric acid, employing 
calcium cyanamid, is compared with the direct method 
consisting in production of the acid by combining nitro- 
gen and oxygen of the air in the electric arc. It is 
claimed that the direct method is better because of the 
simplicity of plant and of operation and the possibility 
of working with off-peak power, permitting of the 
utilization of existing power plants with consequent 
improved power factor and reduced costs. 

Regenerative coke oven plants are proposed for the 
manufacture of ammonium nitrate, required in large 
quantities now for burster charges for shells, torpedoes, 
mines, grenades, etc., and after the war for fertilizer 
as well as for safety explosives and other purposes. 
This compound is made from nitric acid and ammonia, 
both of which are difficult to transport, the first be- 
cause it is a corrosive acid and the second because in 
every ton of aqua ammonia there are about 2% tons 
of water. The use of coke ovens is claimed to be ideal 
as half the total gas made is available for the produc- 
tion of electrical energy while the nitrogen contained 
in the coal provides about the right amount of am- 
monia necessary to combine with the nitric acid made 
from the electric energy by the arc flame process. 

The scheme requires a battery of coke ovens, an 
ammonia recovery plant, electric power house, an elec- 
trochemical plant for the manufacture of nitric acid 
from air and a nitrate house for combining the am- 
monia from the coke ovens with the nitrie acid from 
the electrochemical plant. The complete project re- 
quires only two raw materials, viz., coal and brine 
Included in the products which can be made are coke, 
ammonium nitrate, toluol, benzol, naphtha, tar and s0- 
dium nitrate-nitrite. The transportation difficulties are 
overcome by this method as the ammonia has only to be 
piped a few yards to the nitrate house and there is no 
carriage of acid. 

A battery of 100 Koppers type ovens with a total 
consumption of 1900 tons of coal per day is calculated 
to produce 7000 tons per annum of ammonium nitrate. 
With electrical energy at 5 mils per kilowatt-hour and 
ammonia at 13 cents a pound, the ammonium nitrate 
can be made at less than half the price the Govern 
ment is now paying. It is estimated that the coke 


oven plants in this country could supply all the am- 
monium nitrate required for our needs if operated on 
the basis outlined. 
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Working on the Housing Problem 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—The problem of housing the 
munition plants and other war industries is 

so acute because of the delays inseparable 

rge a construction project as that now being 

ke t by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Trans} ition that it has been found necessary to or- 
Homes Registration Service for the purpose 
¢ all available existing housing facilities. 
This W is progressing rapidly, and already the serv- 
n established, or is in process, in 23 cities, as 

2, Ne Alliance, Ohio; Asbury Park, N. J.; Bath, 
wo Butler, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Chicago, (includ- 
i Chicago, Hammond, Gary); Dayton, Ohio; 
lowa: Easton, Pa.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Erie, 


|. Mass.; Moline, Ill.; Newark, N. J.; New 

Bruns _N. J.; New London, Conn.; Newport, R. I.; 

Niles. Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Rock 
Icla Sharon, Pa.; Warren, Ohio. 

rhe Homes Régistration Service is made possible by 


( n between the Bureau of Industrial Housing, 
il of National Defense, and state and local 
lies and the United States Employment Serv- 

In every community, vacancy canvasses are being 


the local council. The number and kind of 


ts, and rooms are quickly ascertained. Exact 
concerning the utility of these housing 
res for men and for women is obtained. Data con- 


erning the general location of the houses with refer- 
ence to nationality needs, as well as to prices, are being 
ted. In some cities the central registry kept 
Homes Registration Service records lists of 
suburbs a half hour or more distant from the 
factory. After this voluntary survey, lasting two or 
has been made and a complete list of va- 

for the city is secured, professional representa- 
es of the Homes Registration Service verify the 


r ms ? 


lays, 


The directors of the local Homes Registration Serv- 
representatives of local organizations, 
questions and refuse to list houses or 
would impair the efficiency of the war 
intil quarters are made wholesome. The na- 
vernment thus is enabled to communicate direct 

h local group. 
ery city where the Homes Registration Service 
established war workers are presented with 
oms, apartments, and houses which have been 
y classified in accordance with the probable 
d desires of the applicants. Every effort to 
the health and morals and to insure comfort is 
g made. In addition to the services already in exist- 
sures are being taken to build up organiza- 


ther cities. 


nposed of 
tnese 


s whi h 


Standard Roundhouse Adopted 


Pennsylvania Lines West have adopted a stand- 


pe of construction for engine terminals. The 
the roundhouse will be of steel with rein- 
rete roof and 75-ft. bridge cranes. Each 


se will include a complete smoke exhaust and 
system, shop buildings, and other facilities. 
roundhouse of this type will be erected by 
Co., Cleveland, at Crestline, Ohio. This 

0 stall house costing approximately $500,000 
be completed in 120 working days. It is 
that a similar unit will be erected at Rich- 
in the near future. The Austin Co. has 
awarded a contract for a locomotive erect- 
machine shop, 200 x 420 ft. at Logansport, 
shop will be built according to designs and 
tions prepared by the Austin Co., and will cost 
itely $600,000. Among other special features 
equipped with a 250 ton bridge crane. The 
s scheduled for completion in 120 working 


\ustin Co., Cleveland, has opened a branch 
Chicago as a result of an increased volume of 
op from the Middle West. The office is located 
at 4 »ple’s Gas Building. 
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New Open Back Inclinable Power Press 


A recent addition to the line of power presses built 
by the Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Machine Co.. 
Ind., has been placed on the 
is designated as the No. the builder, can be 
supplied in the plain flywheel, geared or 
geared types. 
clutch pin 


Elkhart, 
market. This press, which 
5 size by 
combination 
In addition to a safety 
while dies are being set 


a 
stop to lock the 


without remov 











1 B Screw { tio vit D 
Wear I Ir ded for tl Adjustr - 
ent L) é | Power Press « t ) } 
ly pe ! Ss Web I 

\ 
the belt from the flywheel, a solid web flywhee ist 
this construction being relied upon to eliminate the ac 
dent hazard that is present where a flywheel with oper 


spokes is used. Another feature of 
press is the means provided for the adjustment of 


slide. 


The press, which can be inclined easily, is p1 led 
with a flywheel 36 in. in diameter with a n. face 
operating at a speed of 100 r.p.n This flywhee 
equipped with a three point contact for the clutch 
pin with tool steel striking pins and a large cavity in 
the. hub to receive the grease lubricant A positive 
toggle control of the clutch cam, which is relied upon to 
eliminate likelihood of the cam kicking out due to a 


weak spring or slightly worn parts-and thus permitting 
the press to repeat, is provided to give a positive | 
for the clutch arm until tripped by the foot 

The slide which has a standard stroke of 3 in. and a 
3-in. adjustment is provided with long guides and an 
upper knock out equipped with screw stops. The ad 
justment of the slide is regulated by 


screw connection which is milled to a hexagon shape a 


arge Dall and 


+ 


the lower end to fit a wrench. A nut also provided 
to take up wear on the ball connection. A square hole, 
measuring 2% in. on a side, is provided in the slide for 
the clamping of punches which enables those having 


shanks that are not exactly the standard size to be 
clamped readily. Lugs for the of punch 
holders are also provided for the slide and if desired a 
lower knock out can be supplied. The slide is square, 
measuring 9% in. on a side. 

The base can be furnished with a round opening 
14 in. in diameter or an oblong one measuring 10 x 14 
in. The area of the bolster plate is 17% x 29 in. and 
it is 2% in. deep. The floor space required is 44 x 46 
in. and the complete weight of the press is 4200 Ib 
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Women Workers Make Good Showing 


Welfare Committee of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


Makes an Interesting Report, Including Numerous 
Recommendations as to Employment Conditions 


HE problem of substituting woman power for man 

power in industry has been given much study 

by the industrial welfare committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, which has just 
prepared a long and interesting report in which are 
embodied the results of its investigation and also va- 
rious recommendations. A number of Cleveland manu- 
facturers are members of the committee and its chair- 
man is Edgar E. Adams, general superintendent Cleve- 
land Hardware Co. The committee’s report has been 
approved by the board of directors of the chamber and 
will be published shortly. It is of much general in- 
terest, as most American cities that are large manu- 
facturing centers are confronted with the same prob- 
lems that result from the substitution of women for 
men in factories as Cleveland manufacturers are being 
compelled to meet. 

In dealing with the problem the committee viewed 
the subject from the broad standpoint of the interests 
of both the employers and the women. In the opening 
paragraphs of its report, the committee calls attention 
to the steady increase of the number of women in 
Cleveland factories, in the number of plants employing 
women, and also the increase in the namber of kinds 
of work women are doing, and it states that it seems 
advisable that the chamber should be prepared to an- 
swer questions from the two groups most directly in- 
terested, the women who are seeking to enter the in- 
dustries and the employers who wish to know what 
alterations they must make in their shops and manage- 
ment before they can take on women employees with 
fairness to the women and without decrease of output. 
In gathering the information for the report, the com- 
mittee states that it was assisted by the employment 
managers, the production managers and the wholesale 
merchants’ board of the chamber, and much informa- 
tion was obtained through these sources. 
Matter of Shop Management 


“The whole question outside of wages is largely a 
matter of shop management,” says the report. “For 
by long training and convention women make of their 
working environment and association a personal matter 
much more than do men. There must undoubtedly be 
many changes before women are successfully intro- 
duced in shops which have been adapted hitherto to 
men.” The committee found that there had been little 
difficulty in the introduction of women workers into 
Cleveland shops. The attitude of organized labor was 
fair, the chief concern of the unions and of men in 
non-union shops being that women should not cut the 
rate of wages. Some of the industries that have in- 
troduced women successfully chose their first women 
employees very carefully, giving employment only to 
those who had relatives already employed in the plant. 
This gave each woman an advisor among the men 
and made matters much easier both for the women 
and for the shop management. 

The report states that production and employment 
managers were found to be practically agreed on cer- 
tain features of management that are especially helpful 
in respect to the employment of women. These are 
summarized as follows: 

There should be a forewoman in departments where 
women are employed. There should be separate rest 
rooms and toilets for women. First 2id provisions 
where there is danger of accident are essential. There 
should be a restaurant or at least a lunch counter with 
hot coffee, tea, milk, etc. 

On some points the production and employment 
managers were not unanimous, but on the whole favor- 
able. These points include the following: 


9 


— 


There should be rest periods and these 
the metal industries sheuld be more freque 
women than for the men. Possibly there ld 
transference of workers on monotonous p! 
avoid fatigue, and women more than men 
assigned to machine processes on medical ifics 
of fitness. In the matter of clothing, both th« plove 
and the women agreed that a woman’s | ‘shou 
be bound tightly to her head by a cap or someth 
imilar to avoid danger of overhead machinery. | 
committee found that the subject of* garm 0 be 
worn by a woman is one which Cleveland ploys 
approach with great diffidence, and the v 
bloomers or other garments designed along 
of safety is still optional. 

On the subject of wages, the committee 
women on piece work receive the same pay as men 
on an hourly wage scale less than men an 
more than boys. There is a difference in the rate be. 
tween men and women when men are used 
heavy material for a number of women for sharpen- 
ing their tools, lifting or setting up for them. “On 
the whole, the theory of equal pay for equal work does 
not seem to be questioned when it comes to pi 


nandie 


ce prices 
in low skilled processes,” says the report. “In deter. 
mining what is equal work, however, there must be 
some method of judging relative efficiency of men and 


women on the same processes.” 

Cleveland production and employment managers 
were asked to average relative efficiency between men 
and women as to production, attendance, tardiness, 
lengths of service, and ease of transference. The rela- 
tive efficiency of men and women employed in the 
metal industries in that city as estimated by these 
managers is as follows: 


Comparison of Men and Women 


Of the reports received 64 per cent said that wo 
are more productive than men. None said that they 
are less productive. Twenty-four per cent said they 
are equal to men and 12 per cent were in doubt. 

In the matter of attendance, 28 per cent of the 
managers reported that women are more regular iD 
attendance, 24 per cent found them less regular and 
48 per cent said that there is no difference between 
men and women in this respect. 

On the subject of tardiness, 48 per cent found 
women more prompt than men, 24 per cent less prompt 
and 33 per cent that women are equal to men i 
promptness. 

Thirty-five per cent of the managers reported that 
women are more easily transferred than men, 2 
per cent that they are less easily transferred, 15 pe 
cent that they are equal to men in this respect am 
30 per cent were in doubt. 

In connection with the better production showing 
made by women than men for the same class of work, 
it was suggested that women have been used only ™ 
processes that require little training and on which 
men with their larger hands and slower movements 
are obviously not adapted, and that some of this work 
might well be called women’s work on which mem 
have been used, instead of men’s ‘work for which womel 
are being substituted. The committee found in inve> 
tigating the methods of industrial training for wom® 
that shop training is emphatically preferred by 
of the plant managers to any industrial training in th 
schools. Some of the plant managers reported that 


most 


shop instruction was given by a foreman or forelady 
or by skilled operators. : 

Taking up the subject of the sources of supply % 
women labor, the committee found that women came. 
industrial plants in three ways. One way on which 
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managers most largely depend is through 
ly employed in the plant. The second way 
.dvertising and the third way is through 
iwencies or exchanges. The report states 
introduction of women to a new industry 
thod of securing workers is by far the 
e way from the point of view of the shop 
t, as it overcomes many of the shop preju- 
viates many of the shop difficulties. How- 
mmittee felt that some central agency for 
tion of women labor as well as for in- 
to employment needs and individual oppor- 
to women would be of immediate and 
ie both to the women and employers. In 
on it is stated that the State-City Free 
F Bureau in Cleveland should be the domi- 
ying agency, but reports indicate that it 
5 | but little. In reply to a question as to 
: ifacturers were assigning women to ma- 
: of any physical or mental fitness, man- 
licated that they were giving this phase 
little attention, as they were following 
assigning light women to light work and 

to heavy work. 


Recommendations 


‘lusion of its report, the committee makes 
recommendations. That on wages is as 


eneralization equal pay for equal work 

pted. In actual practice the committee finds 

ha are seldom employed on exactly the same 
work as men, and that women are handicapped by 
itions of law and even more of custom. The 
| charges of plant and maintenance of plant 
ipervision are greater in the case of the em- 
of women than they are for men. Money 
spent on the training of women bring less 
the industry than that spent on men, because 
irriage ends, for a time, women’s productiveness, and 
ise promotions which would be routine and 
eptable in the case of men are not possible in the 
ymen when the promotion involves supervision 

The committee is of the opinion that each 

ild receive careful consideration not only in 

the women but for the promotion of the 

the industry. Equal pay for equal work 


F be given wherever possible.” 
On the subject of training, the committee recom- 
mends that the industrial training of women should 


inside and partly outside the shop. In this 
t recommends co-operation with the voca- 
ing department of the Ohio State Board of 


Educat and with the United States Shipping Board 
in esta hing out of shop and in shop training. 
0 subject of physical fitness as the basis of 
assignment to processes, the committee recommends 
it vi as well as men should be assigned to 
Machine operations after examination and determining 
of their physical fitness for the particular work. In 


ection it also recommends the organization 
lical industrial officers of Cleveland in con- 
th the industrial department of the chamber. 
tion of the United States Department of 
ndard for computing labor turnover is also 
recon led. After this report was signed, the Cleve- 
and employment managers agreed to adopt this stand- 
Bra ecommendation is also included for a cen- 
iployment agency. Either the women’s di- 
the City-State Free Labor Exchange should 
ened or some co-operative agreement should 
y the industries themselves to centralize 
t information and the distribution of skilled 
ed women. This, the report says, is an 
essential in the present industrial situation 
ment managers in competing with each other 
nerely augment each other’s labor turnover. 


antic Mfg. Co., maker of screw machine 
iormerly located at Bridgeport, Conn., is now 
ne its new plant on New Haven Avenue, Mil- 
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An Alternating-Current Speed Lathe 


The Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
recently brought out a speed lathe equipped with a 
three-phase alternating-current motor. Like the direct- 
current and single-phase lathes of this type which have 
been on the market for some time, the motor is built 
into the headstock and is totally inclosed. The machine 
illustrated is equipped with a hand feeding carriage 





A Three-Phase 
Headstock Is One of the 
12-In. Speed Lathe, the 
being Secured by 


Alternating-Current Motor Built 


Distinguishing Features of a Ré 

Four Rates from 570 to 3450 RJ 

a Handwheel Operated Controller M 
Inside the Leg 


and a compound swivel rest, but it can also be furnished 
with a plain bed for turning work measuring not more 
than 24 or 36 in. between centers and not exceeding a 
swing of 12 in. 

Another feature of the motor headstock is the use 
of a combined handwheel and faceplate for the rear end 
of the motor, and an application has been made for 
a patent covering this construction. The outer edge is 
rounded off the same as a handwheel, while the inside 
face is curved in to give the advantage of the hand- 
wheel shape, although the outer surface is perfectly 
straight and flat, thus forming a faceplate for rear end 
turning. 

The controller employed to give the four variations 
in speed available is mounted on the inside of the left 
leg. It is operated by a handwheel which is marked 
for the off position, as well as the four rates of 570, 
1140, 1725 and 3450 r.p.m. respectively. Turning one 
of these marks to the top causes the motor to operate 
at the indicated speed or to stop if the off indication is 
uppermost. It is emphasized that the mechanism is 
such that the handwheel cannot be turned in the wrong 
direction, and when it is turned to any one of the four 
positions, the motor will operate exactly as it did when 
the handwheel was previously in that position. 


California Manufacturers Organize 


Following a meeting at Oakland, Cal., of representa- 
tives from 39 trade and business organizations in the 
State a new association has been organized, to be known 
as the California Manufacturers’ Association. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are John R. Miller, 
president, Oakland; W. L. Moreland, Moreland Motor 
Truck Co., Los Angeles, first vice-president; C. C. 
Newkirk, Berkeley, second vice-president; George D. 
Clark, San Francisco, third vice-president; and Fred 
Boegel, Jr., Oakland, secretary-treasurer. Executive 
offices will be established temporarily at Oakland. 


The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co. announces a 
change of corporate name to Weirton Steel Co. There is 
no change in ownership or personnel of the officials or 
directors. The principal offices will be located as here- 
tofore, at Weirton, W. Va. 
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The Cripple’s Ability as a Metal Worker 


Recent Survev of His Possibilities and Limi- 


tations—An Analysis of Operations Feasible 
for One - Armed or One - Legged Workers 


BY DOUGLAS C. 


S a whole the metal industry is stable, and at 
present seems to be in a flourishing condition, 
due to the fact that the Government requires a 
great quantity of metal goods. The only branch of the 


trade that is not doing well is the light fixture trade 
Advantages for the Crippled 


1. A good deal of the work is bench work and is 
done seated. 
2. It is practically non-seasonal, except in the lighting 


fixture trade. 





The Reprodu on of Muscular Mo 
Artificial Aids, Are Rather Start gz to the ! tiats B 
Prove Practicabls is a Mear te Restore the Mair 
Useful Occupatio Crippl 
ating drilling 

3. The wages are high 

1. Although some of the work is very skilled, th 
majority of employers interviewed agreed that a mar 


could learn most of the processes in five or six months 


5. Most of the employers are willing to take learners 
Disadvantages for the Crippled 


1. There is a great deal of heavy machinery such a 
power presses which are rather dangerous; and the spin 
ning machine, which is extremely heavy and tiring to 
work at. 

2 While the conditions in the new factories are ex 
cellent, there are a great many smaller factories in old 
buildings where there are no elevators and where condi 
tions in general are very poor. 

Wages: Generally speaking the wages are high, 
ranging from $10 to $15 a week for unskilled worke1 
and from $20 to $45 for skilled work 

Nationalities: Almost all nationalities are taken, 
but few negroes are employed. The employers seem to 
feel that the white men do not like to have negroes 
working with them. 

Unions: There are several large unions in the sheet 


*Director Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, 311 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MCMURTRIE* 


metal industry, but a great many of the fact 
had open shops. 


Disabilities 


Work in the metal trade would not be ¢ 
one suffering from nervous strain as ther 
deal of noise and even the bench work is } 
there is usually heavy machinery nearby. This 
would also be bad for anyone suffering fr 
eases or lung wounds as in the buffing, p 
filing, etc., there is a great deal of powdered m 
the air. 


Processes Adaptable to One-Armed or to One-Leggd 
Worker 
Following are processes which are con 
ble for one-armed men: 


Soldering Eveletting 
Wiping out cans Punching holes 
Testing cans Straightening n 
Touching up cans Grinding macl 


Trimming 


Air brushing Forming  too!s 
Riveting covers 

Forming tools Jig sawing 
Shearing (power press) Sand papering 
Flattening Foot press star g 
Feeding automati machine 


Following is work which the investigato 
could be done by one-legged men: 


Machine press hemming Grinding mac! 
Cutting tin (foot power press) Assembling 

Buffing Stamping 

Polishing Screw machine 
Silver plating fower press 

Die making Jig sawing 
Threading (beveling edge) Pattern making 
Welding machine Metal spinning 
Press work Metal cutting 
Wiring (bench work) Engine lathe 
Repairing molds Engine milling 
Casting mold Drop press 

Casting hing Riveting frames 
Planer Sorting tin 

Lathe machine Rolling tin (power 
Milling ma ne Foot press stamping 
Forming tools Power press stamping 


Attitude of the Employer 


All the employers seem to be willing to take cr 
iidiers. Most of the employers seem to t 
there are a few processes at which one-armed me! 
work, but that a one-legged man could work at 





One of the French Soldiers Doing Filing Is Unab' - a 
come a Dislike for Artificial Aids, Preferring 
Stump 
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The employers also seem 
that most of the processes could 
.d inside of six months. 


ses, 


; of Work Feasible for Cripples 


- Standing work for one-legged 
ives $12 minimum, $18-$25 max- 
Man is obliged to stand and hold 

ece against large automatic 
ng: Standing work for 
in similar to buffing. 

Plating: Standing work for 

| man; metal articles are 

wires and hung on metal bar 
vats of acid, an electric current 
in through the metal bar. 

Wire The 

d on a spindle, passes through 

ne which cuts it into short 
making a hook at each end, and 
the lengths together to form 

These machines are auto- 
man takes care of all the 

on the floor and keeps them in 

A man who had lost a foot 

» the work if he could stand all re .- ripples. 
These links fastened into the the “Left Do 

frame by hand. A one-legged a a 
ild do this work as it requires no plant. The 
and little walking. It could not ee 
by one-armed men, as it necessi- . 
the both 


one 


Link Bedsprings: 


nain. 


(one 





Not Al 


Cripples, 


are 


nly half a fos 
mrent) 


the using of fingers of 


he legs does 


i i vent 
Woven Wire prings: The long spirals er view from ¢ 
thin wire are woven together by a —— 
machine operated by one foot. 
sanitary reasons these springs have 
into disfavor, and fewer of them 
ide each month. At present at one plant only 
are employed on these machines for part of 
The manager predicts that they will soon 
Wi 
Machine The covers are sewed 
machines, furnishing work to all the workers 
to obtain during the busy season. The ma 
be run by one-legged men. Speed is neces 
the work is piece work. About two months are 
to learn. 


Operating: 


er 


ing E Nelets 


in the 


in Hammocks: Brass eyelets are 

sides of hammocks, through which the 

e strung. This is done by a simple machine 

foot It could therefore be done by 

d men, and possibly by one-armed men. 

two men working at this work, two hours 
handle the output of the factory. 


nal 


y one 


How 
each 
The work 


ng: Standing work for one-legged men. Pieces 
eted together by hand with riveting hammer 
re punched in with riveting stake. 
Standing work for one-legged 
onsists of building patterns for metal castings. 
pattern is a full-size model of the piece to be 
1 is usually made of wood. 
©€ as 


rv Making 7 
( 


The tools used are 
those of wood-workers and work similar to 
making. Ability to read blueprints is an essen 
julrement. 
tal Spinning: Standing work for one-legged mer 
very heavy work and should not be attempted 
an who is not fairly strong. Consists of putting 
tal sheet on an automatic revolving disk and 
a long iron bevel against the edge so that the 
sheet is gradually spun into a concave piece. 
| Cutting: Standing work for one-legged men 
done by automatic machine with large shears 
at similar to power press. 
ymatic Power Press: 
for one-legged men. 


press, 





Seated 
brings 


Cutting designs: 
Right foot pedal 
Must be fed with both hands. 
‘omatic Power Press Wiring: Seated work for 
eged men. Similar to above except that wires 
t into curled edge. 
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Men 
Although 
1e View to 
ing Light 
rk Was 
Munitions 
one-armed 


with 


1 
ap- 


ress 


t (not 


not pre 
low 
loing light 
work 


| arnisn 


Japan Seated work for one-armed 
Consists of varnishing cans, 


Torch Soldering: Seated 


no: 
poxes, ets 


work for one-armed m: 





n 


Same as ordinary soldering except that torch is used 

Cutting Machine -Press: Standing work for one 
legged man. This is a foot-power press which shears 
the tin. 

Wip ng Out Can Standing work for on rmed 
man. Consists of drying cal ifter they have been 
washed out. 

Eyeletting: Seated work for one-armed men. Auto 
matic machine which perforates holes in meta 

Punching: Seated work for one-armed man, milar 
to eyeletting. 

Threading: Seated work for one-legged men Cor 
sists of a revolving disk upon which piece of metal 
placed. Cutting tool is heid against the edge and bevels 


j r 


Auto Vachine 
legged men 


Press Cutting Seated work for on 


foot is used to bring down press hich ‘hop metai into 


pieces. 


Wiring Seated work for one legged men (bench 
work). Wire is put through rolled edge of molds to re 
inforce them 

Repairing Molds: Bench work for one-legged men 
seated. 

Casting Molds Seated work for one-legged men, 
Consists of packing damp sand about a pattern in such 
manner that when pattern is withdrawn a cavity 


called “the mold” is left 
poured full of 


be cast. 


in the sand. This mold is then 
molten metal which the 
This work is sometimes done by machine 

Casting Hinges: Similar to process. Work 
for one-legged men. 

Filing: Seated bench work for one-armed men with 
work arm. Piece is held in one hand and rough edges 
filed off with hand file. 

Soldering: Scated bench work for one-armed man 
with work arm. Piece is held with one hand and solder 
applied with a long bar. 

Die Making: Standing work for one-legged man. 
This work calls for high degree of skill. Machinist 


forn S piece Lo 


apvove 


Tin sheeting is shoved into cutter. Right 
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must have special knowledge and skill in designing, 
shaping and sharpening tools. It is very exact work 
and has to be measured up.to the pattern. It consists 
of taking a piece of metal, cutting it down by means of 
various machines into a given shape. 

Screw Machines: Standing work for one-legged men. 
In some types the faces of the revolving tool-holding 
device, called a turret, holds tools of different kinds. 
In some types the turret instead of being square or 
hexagonal is shaped like a drum. As each operation is 
completed the drum, with the tools it carries, backs 
away from the piece, and with a slight turn brings the 
next tool into position. Usually the stock is fed to 
the machine in long bars or rods. 

Power Press: Standing work for one-legged men. 
It is a large press which works with foot pedal, some 
times automatic, and cuts the metal with a blade. 

Jig Sawing: Seated work for one-legged men. Con- 
sists of metal saw like hand tool which saws metal into 
small pieces. 

Assembling Parts: Seated work for one-armed man. 

Planer: Standing work for one-legged men. As its 
name indicates, machining plane or flat surfaces. The 
piece is firmly set on a flat bed or table which moves 
backward or forward undef a stationary tool. For light 
work on plane surfaces a shaper is used. The principle 
is the same except that the tool moves while the piece 
is stationary. 

Lathe: Standing work for one-legged men. The 
lathe was developed from the potter’s wheel. The piece 
to be turned is mounted on a revolving spindle and the 
cutting tool automatically moves along the surface of 
the revolving piece. In a hand lathe the cutting tool is 
held against the piece by hand. 

Milling Machine: Standing work for one-legged 
man. The operating principle is the same as that of a 
circular saw. The machine is provided with one or more 
circular cutters having a number of teeth or cutting 
edges, each of which removes a chip of metal from the 
piece as the cutter revolves. It is provided with gradu- 
ated dials which permit of accurate adjustment to less 
than 0.001 in. 

Forming Tools: This is seated bench work for one 
legged men. Calls for high degree of skill and prac- 
tical knowledge of designing, shaping and sharpening 
of tools. 

Grinding Machine: Seated work for one-armed men. 
Work is performed by a grinding wheel of emery or 
corundum. Only a slight thickness of metal is removed, 
the piece being first reduced to the desired size on a 
lathe or milling machine and then finished by grinding. 
A shaft for example is turned in the lathe to within 
1/32 in. of its proper diameter, and then transferred 
to grinder which brings it down to exact size, leaving 
a perfectly smooth surface. 

Assembling: Seated bench work for one-armed men. 
As its name implies it consists of assembling various 
parts. 


An electrolytic method by which a metal may be 
recovered in a state of substantial or commercial purity 
from its alloys is announced in a patent (U. S. 1,260,- 
661, March 26, 1918), granted to Julius H. Gillis, of 
Toronto, Canada. The invention is described by a 
specific illustrative example whereby nickel is deposited 
at the cathode, a nickel-copper anode being employed. 
The inventor claims that the principle is applicable 
to the electrolytic recovery of other metals from their 
alloys. The method consists in passing an electric cur- 
rent from an alloy electrode to a suitable cathode 
through an electrolyte containing a salt of a metal to 
be deposited and reversing the polarity of the electrodes 
at such intervals and for such periods as to avoid sub- 
stantial deposition upon the cathode of any undesired 
components of the alloy anode. 


The Aspromet Co., Pittsburgh, maker of asbestos- 
protected metal sheets and skylights and monitor sash, 
has opened an office in the Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington. O. O. Robinson, district manager, will be in 
charge. 
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SHIP STEEL BY EXPRESS 


Director-General. Schwab Takes Steps to Aggis; 
Shipbuilding on Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, July 29.—The visit of Director- 
Charles M. Schwab to Seattle recently resulte: 
establishment of the steel shipbuilding indust 
firmer foundation than ever before, as the 1 
his action in arranging for uninterrupted s| 
of steel. One large plant in the city has rece 
off more than 1000 men because of non-arrival 
materials. Orders have been placed by Mr. it 
for shipments by express of several thousand tons of 
steel, and it is expected construction will go ahead 4: 
a new pace. The steel shipbuilding plants in Seatt 
employ about 25,000 men, besides 3000 men emp 
sub-contract shops. 

According to recent statistics prepared by th 
ber of Commerce of Portland there are now m 
$200,000,000 in unfilled contracts being han 
Portland and Columbia River shipbuilders, as ¢ 
with a total of $22,250,000 in contracts in Dé: 

1916. There are four large steel shipbuilding 
and 17 wooden ship plants. 

Recommendations, amounting in effect to « 
have been made in Portland as a result of the 
Director General Schwab, for awarding addition 
to seven plants in the Portland territory, the total 1 
ber definitely promised being 14 steel steamers 
wooden vessels. The Northwest Steel Co. will build | 
additional vessels of 8800-ton design, and the Albi: 
Engine & Marine Works will build four 3800-ton ships 
The G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation has cor 
tracts for 10 9500-ton ships. 


Conversion of Plants for War Work 


The survey and conversion section of the War Ir 
dustries Board at Washington has announced some of 
the conversions of factories in war work already a 
complished. 

“The extent to which the conversion to war wor! 
can go is not known by the ordinary manufacturer 
says A. A. Templeton, advisor of the Michigan division 
of the War Industries Board, and president of the 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co. “While in Washing- 
ton last week we learned, for example, of the follow 
ing changes of manufacturing concerns: from aut 
tires to parts of shells and army cots; from linoleun 
to machining 4.7-in. shells; from terra cotta tile t 
dummy drop bombs; from kettles to buoys and floats; 
from agricultural implements to marine engines; fron 
dump cars to ambulance bodies; from horseshoes t 
trench picks; from rowboat motors to grenades; fro’ 
ladies’ waists to signal flags; from men’s shirts | 
mosquito net; from vacuum cleaners to Liberty motors 
from gas heaters to carburetors; from automobiles t 
wheel hubs; from building materials to pontoon cars 
Two Detroit concerns were mentioned. One of them, 
formerly making limousine tops, is now making meta! 
stampings for airplane motors, and another, former'y 
making automobile bodies, is now making bombs 

“These examples tend to show what plants can “ 
in converting their facilities to war work, and it wi! 
be one of our duties to see that concerns in our district 
realize what can be done with their facilities and 
assist them in securing orders from the Government 


Steel ingot production in Jwfie should have bee? 
reported at 3,083,446 gross tons, or 46,516 tons more 
than the returns originally received from producers °! 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. A revision 
figures by one of the leading makers adds this amou" 
to the open-hearth output, which should have bee" ™ 
ported at 2,281,781 tons instead of 2,235,202 tons. The 
amended figures indicate that the June production ¥* 
on the basis of an annual output of 43,240,000 tons, cal 
culated for 309 working days for the year, instead 0 
42,588,500 tons estimated from the first reports. 
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Non-Calipering Drill Grinding Machine 


ne of twist drill grinding machines operating on 
principle has been brought out by the Grand 
Grinding Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
istment is made to take care of different sizes 
s other than setting the tailstock for the de- 
ngth. The machine has a provision for taking 
drills with an enlarged shank, as well as the 
rd straight and taper shank types, and uses a 
truing device with a safety stop, a new type 
est and a special adjustment for clearance. 
sizes of machine are built, one for handling 
inging from % to 1% in. in diameter, and the 
for a range of 4 to 2% in., and machines of 
ves can be furnished either with the table as 
for wet grinding or arranged for dry grinding 
the table. 
lip rest on the machine, it is explained, is 
ur in one, as it can be attached so as to use 
ige for the drill supporting edge and can then 
rsed top for bottom, and again reversed in that 
thus giving four distinct settings, and at the 
me having an adjustment up and down to pro- 
wear. The swivel stud is 2% in. in diameter 
bearing the full width of the column, which is 
ipon to give a rigid support for the drill holder. 
‘der swivel bearing is 1% in. in diameter and 
long, and is a stiff cored-out section casting 
. bronze bushing forced in, swiveling over a ground 
tud, 
irills working on tool steel require a relatively 
‘learance and a strong cutting edge, while those 
' soft gray iron need a greater clearance and not 
ng a cutting lip, an arrangement has been pro- 
to adjust the clearance to enable the best results 
secured. In changing from one class of drill to 
ther, all that is necessary is to turn a small hand- 
which rocks the holder proper in the swivel bear- 
This arrangement, it is pointed out, prevents the 
from getting loose or sliding up and down in 
iring during the adjusting operation. 
truing the wheel, a swinging arm with a dia- 
provided. This is equipped with convenient 
r adjusting the diamond as the wheel is being 
and a safety stop in the form of a track on a 
section of the wheel hood is furnished. As 
ng operation progresses, this movable section 
wheel hood with its track is advanced an equal 
thus remaining at a fixed distance from the 
f the wheel. A circular stop on the front of the 
er abuts against the track and rocks thereon 





s 


\ Recently Developed Drill Grinding Machine 
n Which the Only Adjustment Necessary for 
Different Sizes of Drills Is the Setting of the 
lailstock to Take Care of Variations in Length 
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as the holder is swiveled. This stop is adjusted to 
bring the lip rest into the close proximity which it is 
pointed out is required for a perfect grinding operation, 
while at the same time, it is emphasized, it is impossible 
to get the front of the holder or the lip rest into a 
position relative to the grinding wheel where it would 
be ground off. 


New Malleable Foundry Charging Truck 


The Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
developed a new charging truck designed for use in 
malleable iron foundries. Compressed air 
for the operation of the truck which is of 
substantial construction. 

The main frame of the truck is composed of two 
channels from which the forged steel raising and lower- 
ing suspended. An 


is employed 
simple yet 


arms are 


air cylinder receiving its 








supply of compressed air from a 


hose suspended ym 

above provides means for the raising and loweri yf 
the arms. The operation of these arms is controlled 
from the operator’s seat and removable cast steel tangs 
which can be readily replaced when worn are provided 
for the arm 

The truck is driven by a reversible air motor through 
a set of reduction gears and a standard motor trucl 
differential, the power being transmitted to pinior 
meshing with internal gears on the driving wheel 
Operating speeds of from 90 to 120 ft. per min. can 
be secured and the air consumption is approximately 
80 cu. ft. per min 4, standard motor truck steering 
worm arranged so that the truck can turn in its own 
length provides for the steering f the trucl 


Opens Machinery Display Room in Milwaukee 


The Federal Machinery Sales Co., 10 North Jeffer 
son Street, Chicago, dealer in new and second-har 
machine tools, has opened’a display room at 212 Syea 
more Street, Milwaukee, where, so far as circumstances 
will permit, it will maintain a stock of the machines 
for which it is sales representative. The new display 
room, which contains 3000 sq. ft., will be in charge of 
H. L. Cole, recently appointed Milwaukee manage 
The company has been appointed agent in the Chicago 
and Milwaukee territory for Henry & Wright, Hart 
ford, Conn., makers of high-speed, ball-bearing drilling 
machine These machines have from one to eight spin 
dles, and range in capacity from ‘> in. to 1 n. The 
Federal company recently acquired the lir f turret 
lathes and screw machines made by the Southworth 


Machine Co., Portland, Me 


The Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis has opened 
Washington offices at 703 Fifteenth Street, N. W., in 
charge of a direct representative of the chamber for 
the representation of the industrial activities of 5t. 
Louis and the Louis industrial region of which 
President Jackson Johnson of the chamber has recently 
been appointed director. The purpose is to keep St. 


Q+ 


Louis district industries advised of war work which 
may be handled by plants in the St. Louis region, which 
includes all of Missouri except Kansas City, Arkansas, 
Southern Illinois and some other nearby territory. 
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WOMEN IN METAL TRADES 


Satisfactory Results in Work Requiring Rapidity 
and Dexterity 


Distinctly favorable results from the wartime em- 
ployment of women in the metal trades are shown in 
a report issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The report summarizes information obtained 
from 131 establishments employing 335,015 men and 
49,823 women, and treats of the comparative wages and 
output of men and women, the hours of work and nu- 
merous other matters of general interest prac- 
tical value to employers contemplating the introduction 
of female labor. 

The work done by women in the metal trades em- 
braces a great variety of processes from the operation 
of ordinary drill presses and lathes to coremaking, in- 
specting and assembling mechanical parts, and many 
precise machine operations. In the main, however, 
their work has been confined to the lighter processes 
in which rapidity and dexterity are more important 
than technical skill acquired by long training. The re 
port emphasizes that work of a “repetitive” character 
is exceptionally well adapted to the utilization of 
labor. 


and of 


female 
Comparative Output 


Comparing the output of men and women, the re 
port shows that in 64 establishments of the 97 furnish 
ing specific information on this point and where men 
and women were employed on the same processes, the 
output of women was equal to, and frequently greater 
than, that of men. In only 15 establishments was the 
output of women less than that of men on all opera- 
tions on which both were employed. 
18 their production, although less in some operations, 
equaled or exceeded that of men in others. 

A highly favorable the efficiency of 
women comes from an automobile plant where they are 
employed in 23 departments on assembling and inspect- 
ing materials and on many types of machine work. 
In this case the comparative output of women on iden- 
tical processes was almost invariably greater than that 
of men and in some cases quite disproportionately so. 
This establishment reported an instance where a woman 
employed on a nut tapping machine turned out at the 
end of her first week about double the output of the 
man working next to her. “After endeavoring to equal 
her speed for a few days,” the report continued, “the 
man quit and was replaced by a woman who is now very 
nearly the equal of the first.” 

A gear manufacturing establishment where women 
do sandblasting, grinding, drilling, and broaching gives 
their output as from 15 to 25 per cent higher than that 
of the men. 

In a munition plant manufacturing fuses, 
operatives on drill presses and milling machines were 
found to be from 25 to 50 per cent more rapid than men 
A manufacturer of small metal parts for munitions 
states that women drill press operators finish 196 parts 
an hour on day work, while men on the night 
finish only 146 an hour. Although day and night work 
are not exactly comparable, the output difference is 
enough to indicate the superiority of the women in th 
case. 


In the remaining 


account of 


women 


shift 


Employers generally commended women as being 


more thorovgh and conscientious, as producing less 
spoiled work, and as being more careful with tools. 


Even where the quantity of work produced is less than 
that of men, the quality is frequently better. Women 
were also reported as more regular in production, and 
did not show the tendency to restrict output which is 
sometimes characteristic of men. 


Occupations Unsuited to Women 


Whether technical training would make women the 
equal of men in work of higher character cannot be de- 
termined from available experience. At present their 
lack of training automatically excludes them from highly 
skilled work. 
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It is noted, however, that there are certain op 
which no employer reports as being performed we 
by women as by men, for instance, lapping and bra, 


both of which require considerable skill. Again, womor 
have not proved themselves the equal of men 
comparatively heavy work as chipping casti: 
machine filing. Most manufacturers agree that 
should not be employed on heavy work or in p 
exposing them to gases, fumes, or 
temperatures. 

General acceptance by employers of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work is indicated by the report, 4 
comparison of women’s wages with those of men e& 
gaged on the same processes in the 112 establi hments 
making complete statements on output and wages shows 
than in 56, women receive equal pay, and in 28 equa 
piece rates but lower time rates. In only 28 establish. 
ments, or 22 per cent of the total, are women paid 
lower scale than men for both piecework and timew 
In these cases the difference ranges from 10 to 20 , 
cent, although in isolated instances it was 30 per 

more. 





unusually high 











or even 
Among reasons assigned for a lower wage scale f ; 

women were their lower efficiency while learning | 

the additional expense required for special equipment 

and more supervision, or their need for skilled assist 

ance, such as in setting up machines, or for help 

heavy lifting. At times, however, it appeared tha‘ 

lower wage rates had been based on only slight diff 

ences in the character of the work. 


Jobbers and Sheet Metal Work 


At the fourth annual convention of the Ohio Mast 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association at Columbus Jul 
¥5, 24 and 25, F. J. Hoersting, Dayton, presiding, the 
first day’s session was devoted principally to a dis 
ussion on the ability of the mills to supply the con 
tractors with black and galvanized sheets. It was th 

eneral opinion that only contractors engaged in strict}; 

Government work would be able to secure any sheets 
Reports from all indicated that the jobber 
ire running very close to shore, and in some centé 
they are unable to take any new orders 

Wednesday’s session was mainly given over 
liscussion of the labor problem, led by George W 
Mooney of the Columbus Building Trades Associatior 
Mir. Mooney made an attack on the closed shop polic 
is advocated by union labor and cited numerous court 
lecisions as to the illegality of certain outgrowths 

f this policy. He was emphatic in stating that 
present stand of organized labor in some parts of th 
ountry was close to the border of treason during th 


sources 


care of 


vorld’s present struggle. 

J. W. Lucas, J. M. & L. A. Osborne Co., Cleveland, 
pointed out in an address that the jobber had beer 
able to keep a number of contractors supplied wh« 


shipments 
number of 


were not obtainable from the mills. A 
these contractors had urgent Government 
work and had it not been for the support of the jo! 
bers, who had some stocks on hand, much importan' 
war work might have been held up. George Harms, 
Peoria, Ill, president National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, called particular attention to the 
necessity of co-operation with the Government during 
the present crisis. 

The following were elected officers: 
Weigel, Cincinnati; vice-president, A. E. Munkel; s¢ 
retary, W. J. Kaiser, and treasurer, W. J. Birminghan 
George F. Thesmacher, William Miller and John 2) 
Gerken were elected directors. The next annual meet 
ing will be held in Columbus in conjunction with th 
national association at a date to be 


President, Jon 


selected. 


The plant, raw materials and finished products of 
the Cayuga Tool Steel Co., Auburn, N. Y., will be of- 
fered for sale Sept. 5 by George C. Pearson and George 
Timmins, receivers, pursuant to the judgment of the 
United States District Court for northern New York, 
on July 15, in an action in equity brought by the Lew!s 
Foundry & Machine Co. 
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JUN FORGING AND MACHINING 


Remarkable Progress on Sixteen Plants with 


Government Help 


Was ron, July 30—Of 17 gun plants de- 
he forging and machining of cannon, and 

cost $64,768,297, 15 plants have been 

cording to an official announcement of the 

Bureau of the War Department. The six- 

s 85 per cent complete, and will soon be 

» to the present time the Government has 

the erection of these plants $34,768,297. 

enth plant, which is to be built on Neville 

he Pittsburgh district by the United States 

at an estimated cost of $30,000,000, 
called for disbursements by the Ordnance 


ation, 


ehensive program involving the construc- 


plants was framed just a year ago, and 


has the work progressed that all 16 
nts are now producing cannon or cannon 
mobile artillery ranging in caliber from 

The smallest weapons are the 37 mm. 


anti-tank guns, while the larger ones 


howitzers which have proven so effective 


ttlefields of France. The product of the 
1 plant will be largely siege guns of the 
bers, and no output is expected from this 

ent until late 1919 or early 1920. 
Ordnance Department announced that five of 
plants have their machinery 100 per cent 
and 100 per cent in operation. Five others 


cent or more complete as to installation of 
Only two are as low as 65 per cent, and 

ese is the $9,180,207 project at the Water- 

G nment Arsenal. A table showing the Gov- 
expenditures for the building and equipment 
non plants, together with the percentage of 





onstruction, installation of machinery and 
in operation, follows: 
} é ( d VW j 
( | ~ ST ) (zal 
XS & Foundr ( Erie I 
> Wor Bridgeport, Ce 
cr Bethlehe | 
( tinge ¢ Columbu © 
( Detroit 
. ( Oakt } Pa 
& Knife Ce Pittsburg 
I yr ” Baltimore 
( dnance Co Madisor VW 
gings Co., Chicago 
Wor Burnham, Pa 
erse Co., Rochester N \ 
enal, Watervliet, Bb Y 
Co., Milwaukee 
Corporation, Philadelp} 
l Cornoratior Neville I I 


in the forging and machining of cannon 


rom the ordinary commercial practices of 
in this country that the Government was 
iild the 16 plants from the ground up and 


em with machinery, much of which had to 
ially for this work. The production 
nvolved the creation of a new industry. 
and Bethlehem companies were the only 

size outside of Government 
the manufacture of Army guns in 
Midvale 


espe Cc 


arsenals 
quan- 


was largely utilized for Navy 
llrements for ordnance were so great that 
Bethlehem could not take care of the 
eeded. It was necessary for the Army 


Department immediately to erect and equip 
imber of new plants for cannon. The or- 
and facilities for these were taken from 
that had been successfully engaged in the 
of various types of equipment ranging from 
ppliances to high grade machine tools. While 
these companies had ever been engaged in 
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ordnance manufacture, all have successfully met the 


rigid requirements and are today turning out a produ 
which is the equivalent of the best of the ordnance ; 
companies of Great Britain and France. 

The building of the 16 plants started as soon as 


funds became available—in July, 1917—and sed 


so rapidly that machinery was in 


progre 


operat on al 


operations on cannon in progress in January, 1918 
One plant, the site of which was a ravine in August, 
1917, had completed its first 6-in. howitzer in February, 
1918—seven months late 

Construction of almost all « é la \ le 
layed by weather conditions, trafl ays, and the 
pressure on the machine tool industry, upon whicl 
heavy demands were being made by many department 
of the Government, including the Navy and the F 
gency Fleet Corporation. The O \ Departme 
was forced to wait its turn 

Typical of the weather cond ! I é yed 
struction was the forming of tw feet of the 
wooden forms into which cement was being poured 
for the foundation of a large press at one of the plant 
A cireus tent was pitched over the operation a 
stoves were installed to permit the work to procee 
A storm at night lifted the tent into the Delaw 
River. Typical of traffic delay was t 
five carloads of steel for three wee! with ] mile 
of the site of the plant building 


Speeding Up Work in a British Foundry 


How a standardization of wo nd 1 encourage 
ment of emp!oyees to take an int nha re I § 
the output of a British iron foundry ecou 
the London Jro i Coal Ti Re rt 
dry is an old one and by no mea ! 
every 1000 ft. of floor spac indry 1 |i 
duces 6.5 tons of ligh stin pe ver work 
shift only This is the only foundry in Derl 
ing a 48-hr. weel Phe ind women, who tl 
out the works form 60 per cent « he emp é 
allowed 10 min. for lunch and 10 inter 
De AW ( 
rover 
xpend I 
for plant 
tacilit 
62 j 
215, : 
607.99 
162.0 
1,10 
15] 
1,f ‘ 
620 ‘ 
ne a ox Pr ictically é emp ee 
taught in the plant. The core departme: i 
tion, young girls producing cores for hand grenade 
at the rate of 180 per hr., the cores, which take 31 
movements of the hand in the making, being turned | 
jut in 16 sec. In the foundry, each molde1 hi ; ig 
own casting. However, the molds are strippe the 
casting ‘feaned by laborers + 
’ 
The total value of the foreign trade of the United ; it 
States for June, 1918, amounted to $744,816,950 Ex f : 
ports were valued at $481,503,919, exceeding exports “i 
by $244,190,888. These exports, however, are the small . E 
est in value for any month this year except February, 7 be 
which they exceed by only $73,000,000. Merchandise Ag 
exported in the past twelvemonth amounts to $5,928,- :? 
337,953, or $361,710,441 less than in the preceding | 
twelvemonth. On the other hand, the value of mer Wb 
chandise imported in the year ended June 30, 1918, ‘SEs 


amounted to $2,946,022,363, an increase of $286,667,178 = | 
over the foregoing twelvemonth. 





ELECTRIC STEEL PROTEST 


Industries Board Official Answered on 
Electrode Question—Steel Is Needed 


War 


The 


engineer, 565 


Booth-Hall Co., electric furnace builder and 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
under date of July 12, received a letter from H. C. 
DuBois the Chemical Explosives of 
the War Industries Board, Washington, in which the 
following was stated: 

“At the present time we are not encouraging, and 
fact 


of and Division 


in are discouraging, anyone from starting any 
new furnaces on electric steel. The steel division in- 
that its the present time 
electric steel production is somewhat in of 
ply, and the electrode situation being so critical, we 
cannot further 
trodes where the product 


forms us records show at 


excess sup- 


encourage any of elec- 


consumption 
made by the use of such 
electrodes is not of vital importance.” 

Carl H. Booth, president Booth-Hall Co., as a result 
of the letter from Mr. DuBois, sent the following pro- 
Division of the War Industries Board: 


test to the Steel 


W hav é ‘ ate of J 2 1 a. ce 
I ( nic d Explos s Divisio stating tl 
g st a ourag arting of new elec- 
S ma ‘ ‘ He s 
s ow t nt rm I . I 
< ) wha exces of the « ind 
We w gorously against ar no 
part \ t of the Ame I 1d 1 lh 
‘ I ! Ne 
heard J Replogle i] I s th 
f building sl i remé s 
\! i Na wel ‘ Ww ‘ doub 
¢ t pre I I i State 
‘ : ‘ ‘ ma of ‘ 
voul we 1 t wl 
I r hi 
1 \ 1 ( tl l 
stee ( i T T 
n pI a } x } a 
I I ET e alle ‘ 
2 } ore 11 t} heart} Be . 
é h fa 
j } 
; f ; 
hie j y 
I ! 
ed by Mr. I 
t i 
4 
} S < 
\ Mi S ] ( ' 
. +) 
é r I Fo . I 
Ww I S I \ 
1 er 
npatient to have th fur? 
ce « ( with the me oundr ap 
tric furnace < ipacity 
This general condition exists with the ir? es we } e 
Peoria, Ill., Dayton, Ohio; Monroe and Detroit, Mic} Ch 
eago: Springfield, Mass., etc. 
The fact that a large number of.companies have soli 


contracts at Washington which would require electric steel] 
for castings or special steels may the 
that there was a considerable surpluseelectric furnace ca- 
pacity. Weare confident that if careful investigation were 
made it would disclose a large percentage of these companies 
have not as yet purchased their electric furnace equipment 
bit ‘expect to do so as’ 800m as they secure the: necessary 


have given impression 
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Government contracts It is evident that this 


not mean a surplus of actual electric furna: 
only indicates to what extent the electric fu 
nized as the best method of: making’ the h 


castings and the other special grades of st« 
Government purposes. 


The electric furnace today is admitted 
method of making quality steel. In the ste: 
it has eliminated the crucible and is rapid! 
converter. The open-hearth furnace for cast 
cally restricted to the heavy casting field w 
the chief requisite. For the manufacture of 
steels, the adoption of the electric furnace 


until to-day the better grades of these steels ; 
the electric furnace The 
having special 


requirements of 

physical properties 

because these could be made with the electri 
In the manufacture of malleable and gray 


for steels 


t furnace is already demonstrating the s\ 
metal which can be produced and it 

idopted for the melting of brass and non-ferr: 
There is hardly a metallurgical field wher: 

electric furnace in some form js not being co 


eloped 


Mr. DuBois has suggested that there is 
shortage of electrodes, and for that reason 
ff new electric furnace capacity should be 

other hand, we wish to point out that if 


ric furnaces is encou 


raged and not discourags 
Why 


increase 


ate the electrode industry aid the 
their < 


companies? W 


not 
facturers of electrodes to 


urage the formation of new 


d iny problems much more complicated 
the 1anufacture of electrodes have beet 
rge outputs obtained The manufacture 
ple by contrast and should be qu 
There ha been for some time a shortage 
‘ vhicl ibsolute essential in the 
teel Has the Government discouraged the 
teel because of this shortages To the cor 
l i tigation has been made to det 
extent steel can be made when using lower 
and other substitutes 
Your positior t * matter is a vital 
furnaces, and 
n equipment 
f f s. To have your 
he ‘ ecognized positi 
nd its great field of usefulness 
ifacture of ste required for war 
set] o the development of the 
urage the purchase of elect: 
romptly, so we 
conditions 
Yours very truly, 
Bootu-H 
Carl H. |} 


Loaded Scrap Explodes 


The Judson Iron Works, Oakland, 
arload of scrap from Arizona last week 


wrecked the plant. The load included a nur 


and 5-in. shell 
| 


‘ some of them 
till loaded 


and 


cases, 


missed doing some very serious damage. 
25 such shell in the 
ich were loaded. 


. . } 
revealed cases 


wh 


The National Tube Co. will erect the 


crane ever built for ore-handling purposes, at 
This will be a standard bridg 
a 276-ft. span, 625 ft. in length over all, : 


Ohio plant. 
height to the trolley runway from the rail, 
with the largest size of buckets. 
size have previously been built, but only 
coal in storage yards. With the erection 
the National Tube Co. will have three 


bridge cranes in its Lorain ore-storage yard 


The Hamilton blast furnace of the Hanging os 
Iron Co., Hanging Rock, Ohio, has been blown oat 
cause of an accident. The necessary repairs wi! ™ 
ably keep the furnace out of last four or five weess 


The explosion of one of tl! 
a furnace blew off the top of the furnace at 


shit 


Bridge « 


y 


t 
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CONDITIGNS AFTER THE WAR 


Reas for Optimism and Concern as to 


INC 


Business and Labor 


BY CHARLES LUNDBERG 


ment of some of those who are trying 

he future and measure, so far as can be 
for after-war business, adjustment of 

; stitute the most difficult problem of all. 

tions must be solved. How will inflated 
ected? With what fluidity will be ab- 
dustry the thousands who will be turned 
he great munitions plants and the millions 
military duty? Will the influence of the 
ther wars, be to create a vast army of 

m the routine of daily and steady employ- 
h and machine is too irksome to endure? 


Will t try have a horde of rovers? 
will be a hitherto unequaled volume of 
’ seems inevitable. Stocks of manufactured 


depleted or at low ebb, and they must be 

ivilization calls for their use in times of 

times of war. The railroads, great con- 

teel, will require much rehabilitation, war 

precluded their upkeep to a point com 

th efficiency and American pride. Great 

d public works must go forward. Chicago, 

can make shift for the present with its 

Street bridge over the Chicago River, with its 

pproach up an incline, but when the war is 

new bridge should take its place as quickly as 

e, thereby enabling the straightening of Mich- 

vard and making it a safe and adequate 

At present the 8700 tons of structural steel 

And the example can be 

nany times. The lessening of non-essential! 

eing international, it is but fair to assumé 

the war will come an era of exports in volume 

thing’ heretofore known. Great export cor- 
t} 


nnot be spared. 


ke this view, and are laying plans to handle 
shipbuilders, according to experts quoted in 
ations, are so confident of a worldwide 
and steel that they are preparing 
oncrete ships after the war. And with 
lited German superiority they are saying 
ps will excel all others of their kind. 
array of reasons for business optimism, 
some of those who continually scan the 
believe that a period of depression, 
will come with peace; and if one stops 
not unlikely. The world will stop to 
ief, will pause and stretch itself, take 
the contents of its purse. A maze of 
loom up, and until the commercial 
mewhat cleared, bankers will scan credits 
sely than in war times. Incidentally 
ealizing on war bonds by those who seek 
ihead with normal pursuits which were 


yood, iron 


be restored, so that it again may 
we live under the competitive system 

es are governed by the law of supply and 
safe to reckon that, given competition, 
me, not only for material and manu- 

ts but for labor. We cannot proceed 
artificial basis; natural laws must 
work or dire results will follow. As 
machine, we can assist nature, we 


’ 


go against its dictates, ang’ expect 


catching breath, under the circum- 
be to contemplate calmly, assuming we 


ead. Large numbers of the men now 
d’s battle for liberty will return eager 


eir accustomed occupations, but will be 
physical shape to do it, and this is not in- 
se who will return maimed or ill. Others 
themselves entitled to a rest, and it would 
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be hard to say they should not have it. As it is too 
early to say how the Government will regulate the dis 
charge of its troops in foreign service, their return, et 


\ il, 


forecasts are impossible as to the extent to which the 


labor market will be flooded, if this happens 

Over against the belief in a period of depression, 
even though brief, following the war, is the fact that 
never before has war been so universal, never before 
have so many nations been engaged in destruction, 
neglecting production except to prosecute war. 

There can be no question that the Government w 
never entirely remove some of the check reins it | 
put on manufacture and commerce It would be 
strange indeed if war experience in controlling industry 
did not bring out much that will be a guide for the 
future. War and peace have widely differing condi 
tions and the methods applied under them must differ 
accordingly. Administrators must fully realize this 
fact. But, whatever the changes, faith in the United 
States is warranted as much as at any time heretofore¢ 
It is quite generally agreed that the workers are going 
to have more to say about the conditions under which 
they work, although, of course, the tendency has been 
steadily in this direction, and was even before the war 
started. Moreover, the decisions of workers as to 
working conditions are going to have much to do with 
the place American products can take in the markets 
of the world. There will be no government at hand, 
as now, buying all the output regardless of the high 
cost and inefficiency of labor. 


American industry has a great task ahead, and one 
as much without precedent as our participation in the 
world war. 


TO HELP GOVERNMENT 


Survey of Foundries and Shops in New York 
District Begun 


The first step in the canvass of manufa 


regional district 3, comprising New York City, v 
surrounding counties and northern New Jersey, by tl 
regional industrial commission of the Way Ind t1 
Board, has been the organization of a con mittee ¢ 
gray iron castings William Fellowes Morgan, re 
gional director, and president Merchants’ Asso 

of New York, located in the Woolworth Building, 
now planning the formation of similar committees in 
other branches of the iron and steel industries, wit] 


i a 
view to keeping a close check on the various lines of 
industry as to their ability to undertake Government 
work, particularly at short notice 

The committee on gray iron stings, at its meet 
ing July 25, adopted a resolution stating that it was 
prepared to entertain requests from the War Industries 
Board for any information concerning the facilities of 


this district to manufacture gray iron castir 


Districts have been assigned to each member of the 
committee, lists of foundries are to be quickl: 
piled, and a brief questionnaire will be sent out for 
the required data. The members are: William E. Tay 
lor, Taylor & Co., Inc., Morgan and Norman avenues, 
Brooklyn, chairman; William Meyers, Union Stove 
Works, 70 Beekman Street, New York; Arthur E. Bar 
low, Barlow Foundry, Inc., Newark, N. J.; J. M. Gra 
ham, Elevator Supplies Co., In Hoboken, N. J.; 
W. G. Armstrong, Moore Brothers, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
John W. Burr, Burr & Houston, 84 Calyer Street, 
Brooklyn; J. W. Kirby, Somerville Lron Works, Somer- 
ville, N. J.; R. Richardson, Richardson & Boynton, 31 
West Thirty-first Street, New York, with works at 
Dover, N. J. 

Committees on drop forgings, other forgings, and 


stampings, are now being formed. Other committees 


planned will include aluminum, brass, and other non 
ferrous castings, of which T. H. Williams of E. A. 
Williams & Sons, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., is chairman; 
also machine tools and sheet-metal-working machinery; 
screw machine products; other machinery, including 
engines, compressors, etc.; wire, and wire rope and 
cloth; metal tubes and tubing. 
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SUUPUANTANTAVATOAUON A OTAE TTA 


Increasing the Man Power 


When the various activities of the Government 
looking to the development of more man power 
are considered together they make a very impres- 
sive showing. Evidently few realize the extent of 
the work that is being done in various directions. 
Many strikes go unrecorded by the daily press, but 
those that are reported usually draw striking head- 
lines. The strike settled a few days 
later through the good offices of the Government, 
but no more than a brief paragraph results in the 
daily press. Most people, perhaps, have heard of 
the War Labor Policies Board, but if so they re- 
If the 
War Labor Policies Board is not forgotten by the 
time the National War Labor Board is heard of it 
is probably confused with the latter. Then there 
are fugitive “conciliators” who have frequently 
appeared with remarkable promptness on the scene 
of an industrial dispute, but whose origin and 
precise functions are little understood except by 
those with whom contact has been forced by a 
dispute. A later activity, which absolutely com- 
pels the attention of many manufacturers, is the 
United States Employment Service, the use of 
which is mandatory after Aug. 1 in the case of 
much employment. 

These and other activities all have for their 
ultimate and direct object an increase in the total 
man power that is to back up our men at the front. 
Such increases must be brought about by various 
means, hence various distinct activities are neces- 
Among the ways are the following: De- 
creasing the power lost through men changing 
employment; taking men from unessential employ- 
ments and putting them at war work; settling 
labor disputes; formulating standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions whereby disputes 
will be averted, and stimulating men to render 
the fullest service in employment. 
is but a partial and brief résumé. 

To bring together for scrutiny the more im- 
portant of the Governmental activities looking to 
an increase in the man power backing up the mili- 
tary forces the following list is given: 

1. The War Labor Policies Board held its first 
meeting May 29, its chief duties being to evolve 
a system of central recruiting of labor, the stand- 


may be 


gard its discussions as largely academic. 


sary. 


The foregoing 
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ardization of working conditions, the esta 
ment of an agency through which prompt inforn. 
tion as to labor supply may be given to 
tries, and the study of provisions incorporate 
in Government contracts affecting industria! x 
tions. From the War Labor Policies Boar 
since come the United States Employment Sen 
Felix Frankfurter, assistant to the Secreta: 
Labor, is chairman of the War Labor Policia 
Board. 


2. The National War Labor Board, of whic 
William H. Taft and Frank P. Walsh are chair 
men, was constituted by proclamation of the 
President April 8 to settle industrial disputes by 
mediation and conciliation and to. provide boards 
in various parts of the country for local adjust 
ments, failure of the local board to result in tk 
parties to the dispute being summoned before tt 
national board. The National War Labor Board 
has succeeded in nearly all of the many instances 
in which its services have been engaged, its oe 
notable failure being in the case of the Westem 
Union Telegraph Co. 


4 


3. The Division of Conciliation of the Depart 
ment of Labor employs many conciliators, & 
common practice being for the individual! conclit 
tor to proceed promptly to the scene of a difficult 
or impending difficulty, the essence of the opet 
tion being to “nip it in the bud.” These concilis 
tors have been quite successful, but their wom 
has seldom attracted public attention. 

i. Provost Marshal General Crowder’s “Wo 
or fight” order has been productive of much £ 
in connection with war work, and it is comm 
assumed that the extension of the draft agt 
its now before Congress is proposed in no s™ 
part for the purpose of increasing the scope 
“work or fight” order, which, of course, automé 
cally follows the draft age limits. 


the 


( 


5. The United States Employment Service 
the Department of Labor, under whose jurisdiction 
the recruiting of certain labor was placed, effec 
tive Aug. 1, is the device of the War Labor P a 
cies Board. Through a system of division! % 
local bodies it will control the recruiting % © 
common labor by employers engaged in war ¥°% 
and employing more than 100 men, and it ma 
surmised that its methods will be more dr% 
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is than a glance at its stated program 
" gest. 


five are the principal Governmental ac- 
king to an increase in the total man 
vaged in war work, but there are many 
more or less informal character. The 
S} Board has had a number of speakers 
he country making speeches to workmen. 
The e| Administration has fathered much 
si king among coal miners and coke work- 
these are times when speech-making 
r the speakers have something stirring 


tomed as we naturally are to regard the 
Gove ent as a mass of red tape aloof from the 
direct and efficient manner in which 
ernment activities are reaching out to 
ntact with the sources of trouble and the 
ere improvement can be effected is really 


peopl ne 


The Contract with the Railroads 


fhe controversy between the Railroad Admin- 
stration on the one hand and the railroads and 
wners of railroad securities in regard to the pend- 
ing contract for the operation of the railroads by 
the Government and their return to their owners is 
ely complicated, but there are some phases 
of it which impress even those who have not mas- 
tered the intricacies of railroad accounting. 

One point on which all citizens should be able 
to agree is that the Government has not the right 
to “scramble” the railroads so that they cannot 
be separated without much difficulty at the end of 
thewar. National officials have no right to make 

possible for the people of the United States 
irect them what to do in regard to Government 
vnership or control of the railroads. 
s asserted by the attorney for the National 
ation of Owners of Railroad Securities that 
mtract provides that the railroads must 
never have opportunity to claim that destruction 
husiness which has cost many millions is an 
of loss or damage, and that if the physical 
property is handed back the covenant is satisfied. 

‘All the business,” he says, “may have been 
aken away, destroyed and diverted to other roads 
nthe process of unification. Its roundhouses may 
erted, its stations empty, roadbeds and rails 
|. elevators closed down. So long as they 

sically kept up and returned—vacant, 

business, the good will destroyed—the 

is supposed to be satisfied. We ask the 

“ght, at the end of the federal control, to prove, 

the loss or damage by reason of the 

tion of our business, severance of our traf- 

liversion of everything that goes to make 
value as it has been conducted.” 

it is claimed by the Government that 

nothing new about the leasing of one 

‘ine to another; that when a railroad cor- 

leases its property for an agreed return 
rn is full compensation and it does not ex- 
reserve the right to determine by lawsuit 
images it has sustained. It is argued that 
conditions prevail when the Government 
ver the railroads. 


extren 


all, 


+ 
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One feature of the hearing at Washington was 
the presence of the entire membership of the fi- 
nance committee of seventy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, assem- 
bled from all parts of the United States and rep- 
resenting not only individuals but insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, owning in the aggre- 
gate between six and seven billions of dollars of 
railroad securities. Including the policy holders, 
the committee represented many millions of peo- 
ple. It was fortunate that so many people were 
thus represented, for the committee could not fail 
to impress the officials with the fact that ques- 
tions affecting railroads do not relate simply to 
soulless corporations, but concern in a very im 
portant way a countless number of small investors 

Having been thus impressed by the importance 
of the task, it would seem that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration ought to be able to arrive at con- 
clusions that would carefully guard the rights of 
all investors and at the same time make it possible 
to return the railroad properties to their owners 
within a few months after 
peace treaty. 


tthe signing of the 
To do this, it will be necessary to 
base the contract on broad principles of justice 
and not the opportunity to 
wrangle about it. If a plan for compensating the 
railroads while they are in the control of the 
Government can be devised, it would be far bet- 
ter than to have endless litigation after the roads 
are returned to their owners. 


give lawyers any 


The Crippled Soldier in Industry 


As the national war effort gathers momentum, 
the labor market grows tighter and the search, es- 
pecially for skilled artisans, more keen. It is not 
improbable that as ship tonnage multiplies, the ex- 
igencies of war will call for a closer combing of 
men from shops to be put into the service. The in- 
creasing employment of women may or may not en- 
tirely fill these vacancies. It should borne in 
mind, however, that opinion abroad is against the 
tendency to subject future mothers to the extreme 
pressures the war has put upon certain industries, 
and any means that will reduce such a 
should be employed. 

Whether women can meet the need or not, the 
greatest difficulty will come in replacing skilled 
workmen and those trained to fit into special occu- 
pations. It is well, therefore, to consider that many 
men in this category will soon return from the war 
maimed but still with capabilities that with a little 
training will make them a really considerable in- 
dustrial asset. Their advent creates both a duty 
and an opportunity. 

In four years of fighting 10 per cent of Canada’s 
350,000 men have been sent home for reconstruc- 
tion, and this percentage has been found to hold 
among all combatant forces. With our more than 
1,000,000 soldiers in France constantly being aug- 
mented and a large Navy, it is estimated that not 
less than 30,000 men will require assistance within 
the next twelvemonth to regain a livelihood. Every 
added year of war will increase the numbers of 
such cripples by tens of thousands. 

Careful attention to this problem by our Allies 
has resulted in returning to useful occupation 80 
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per cent of men permanently disabled. Their suc 
cess furnishes us a guide to effort that is soundly 
economic and at the same time humane. The impor- 
tance of the matter is best recognized by those in- 
dustrial managers who long ago foresaw the eco- 
nomic significance of welfare and safety work. 
Many companies are already making plant surveys 
to determine their share in this humanitarian un- 
dertaking. The signing by President Wilson of the 
bill providing for the return to civil employment of 
disabled and has put the whole 
scheme in operation; yet for the full success of the 
Government’s plans there must be enthusiastic co- 
operation by manufacturers. It is usual to admit 
as a general theory the possibility of employing 
cripples, but at first flush to doubt the practica- 
bility of such an innovation in the particular plant 
in which work is sought. The survey of the light 
metalworking industries by the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, as published on an 
other page, shows that actually there are few call- 
ings which require absolute physical completeness. 


soldiers sailors 


That in some respects the cripple may prove more 
satisfactory than the average workman is a propo- 
sition that has never received due consideration. 
The putting of the cripple back in civil life on an 
independent basis often arouses in him the ambi- 
tion to attain a higher level than he aspired to as 
a normal man. Instead of doing his work iess ef- 
ficiently than an able-bodied man, he pays the ut- 
most attention to his task, fortifies his skill by pa- 
tience and practice, and regards his employment as 
something precious to be safeguarded. It is said to 
be an unusual thing for a sound man to 
cripple. thus 
the employer—a practical consideration that to a 
degree reinforces the motive of patriotic duty. 


replace a 


Labor turnover has less worry for 


Defects in Steel Ingots 

British research in acid open-hearth practice 
has been extensive and continues to be productive. 
This is natural since relatively Great Britain pro- 
duces more of such steel than any other country. 
Elsewhere in this issue is given an abstract of a 
paper on steel ingot defects by a prominent British 
metallurgist this 
His contribution was one of the most im- 


who is a leader in line of re- 
search. 
portant made to the May meeting of the [ron and 
Steel Institute in 

The paper contains two quite important fea 
tures. Mr. Kilby 


in teeming bears a very important relation to the 


London. 


shows conclusively that speed 


percentage of cracks or defects in the resulting 


products, rolled from the ingots. There is, in his 
opinion, a definite time per ton for any mold above 
which iimit no cracks result but below which trou- 
ble begins, no matter the The 
possible percentage of defective material is sur 
prising. 


how cool steel. 


The conclusions need to be thoroughly 
appreciated by all steel makers, whether acid or 
basic, especially in these times of speed in output. 
If large savings and better products are possible 


as a result of slower work and more care, then 


steel producers everywhere can benefit from a 
study of the British experience. 
The most interesting feature of Mr. Kilby’s 


research is its demonstration of results from the 
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use of lime in the slag in acid open-he: 
tice. Not only does the presence of t Dror 
amount guarantee correct bath conditi | 
period of the boil and insure a more r: 
stead of an erratic elimination of the « 
well as better steel, but a distinct saving of may. 
ganese in the bath is also assured. Mr. k oe 
so far as to say that the yield of mang: 
tained in the steel in the bath from add 
alloys, all variables considered, is proportionate 
to the percentage of time in the slag or its equiyy. 
lent in a similar basic material. This is ; , 
suggestion in manganese conservation. 
It is an interesting fact that while the benes: 
of the addition of lime to acid open-hearth |, 
has not been recognized to any extent in the Unit 
States, the practice is usual here in acid elect 
furnaces. Its adoption to thin the slag in s 
furnaces has been found eminently productiy: 
some of the results outlined by the British author. 
ity. It is not at all unlikely that its adoption 
American acid open-hearth makers eventual]; 
be found advisable. 


aluable 


y 


The spirit of research and conservation 
air. The importance to this country 
such suggestions as are given in this important 
paper cannot be too strongly emphasized. It 
another of the factors that are to make possi! 
quantity production of quality steel. 


the 


Varying Paces in War Work 


Possibly the idea has been entertained in some 
quarters that the industrial division of 
war machine could be brought t 
stage at which all its departments would funct 
in complete harmony, each operating at a sp 
commensurate with the speed of all other depar 
ments. If such 


American 


any has obtained it s! 
Nothing of the sort is possible, 
particularly so because there is no predetern 
rate at which any activity should proceed. | 
part of the war work could it be said in adva: 
that when a certain speed should be attained th 
There is : 
sire for constant and almost unlimited grow 
Sometimes an army is spoken of as a per 
ordered machine. 


idea 
be dismissed. 





rate ought not to vary afterwards. 


From one viewpoint it is. 
men are well drilled, everything is laid out a 
ing to rule, obedience is implicit and the pa! 
phernalia the that can be furnish 
From another viewpoint the army’s functi 
altogether the efficient. The 
may be practically idle for weeks and then D 
active duty for 24 or 
stretch. 


are best 


reverse of 


48 hours or longe! 
Shots are fired at regular intervals | 
many are misses. Sometimes there is more amn 
Yet an ar! 
often used as an illustration of perfect fu! 

ing and complete efficiency. 

Taking the two items of steel production 4! 
steel utilization there will always be a deficie! 
in the one or in the other. If the activities © 
consume steel, the shell factories, the shipyar 
the agricultural implement works and the varie’ 
other agencies, do not receive as much steel as 
they can fabricate or utilize, there is a shortage © 


ld 
steel. If there were more steel than they co 


nition than men, sometimes less. 
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iid not be a surplus of steel, it would 
age of capacity to utilize it. At the 
e the question which foot the shoe is 
pon estimates of production and con- 
fhe amount of steel that will be pro- 
gaged with considerable accuracy by 
ance, with monthly records that ex- 
June. The future of consumption in 
annot make as precise a showing since 
have a correspondingly steady record 
ance behind it. 
ding has not reached a stage of regular 
with all 
and 


departments functioning 


such a 


ease, 


stage never will be 


It is only a trifle more than a year ago 
ndence upon the wooden ship program, 
ere were no steel plates, was renounced. 
are being furnished at the rate of sev 
year. A ago the 
eneral of Shipbuilding announced to a 
committee that he had 

eel supply for shipbuilding, but he 


n tons a few weeks 


no tears as 


did 


as to the supply of equipment, the 
purtenances. Presumably he was gag- 
prospective supply of equipment, the 
ind one things required for the ship 


eft the wavs, in accordance with the 
ve rate of 


{ ent 


launchings. Since then an 


has been made of new expectations 


! ed W hereby 


terially 


year. 


the launching of ships can 


speeded up, more ships per ship 
that the 


other appur 


There is no assurance 


of engines and boilers and 


es can be speeded up correspondingly. 
there were more plates than shipways. 
while it appeared there were more 

than plates. Next there may be more 


equipment. All this is in the nature of 
No more blame attaches to the thing that 
e than to the thing that is plentiful, for it 
ssible to them all perfectly. The 
the success of one effort the greater the 


order 


+ 


failure of the other. All that can be 
seek to minimize the divergences in 
veen the different activities. 


Discontinues Business to Build Ships 


& Allen Co., 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
kes the following announcement: 


ga Zat I t Ving . 


bers of the firm are M. E. Allen, structural 
of the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 
R. W. Baily, M. E., now of the Birmingham 


oration, Ala. 


Birmingham, 


ewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, is en- 
raw material and finished stock warehouse 
which will make this building 75 x 
will be equipped with a 10-ton electric 
This company has just finished a new 
x 100 ft. to be used for its punch press 
iepartment. 


rane. 
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Steel Corporation Again Advances Wages 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of tl 


s Steel ( 


Judge ‘ Li nited 


rporation, ade the following announce 


ment Tuesda atternoon 


} ie 
This is the seventh advance wages since Jan. 1, ty s 
1916, the previous advances being as follow 10 ver eo a 
cent, effective Feb. 1, 1916; 10 per cent, effective May note a 
+ 
1, 1916; 10 per cent, effective Dec. 15, 1916; 10 per by i 
cent, effective May 1, 1917; 10 per cent, effective Oct. te ‘ 
1, 1917; 15 per cent, effective April 15, 1918 : i 
Le ee 
The plants of the Garland Nut & Rivet Co. and the ay 
Safety Armorite Co., West Pittsburgh, near New rae it 
Castle, Pa., will be sold by the Fidelity Title & Trust % 
Co., Pittsburgh, on August 14. The works i 


number of factory buildings. 
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Changes in Price Regulations Announced 


High Silicon Charcoal Iron Advanced— 


Changes in Specifications on Some Finished 


Materials—Modifications as to Chrome Ore 


As chairman of the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Judge Gary made a number of announcements Tues 
day afternoon. The schedule of charcoal iron is changed 
so that for silicon up to 2 per cent, the price is $17 
per gross ton above base instead of $10 per gross ton 
as provided in the announcement of May 21. A new 
section is added to the price schedule which provides 
that Muirkirk charcoal iron shall have a maximum 
price of $37 per gross ton above base. 

The cast iron pipe schedule as to New York and 
Chicago is changed to conform to the recent advance 
in freight rates. 

Slight changes are made in the regulations as to 
specifications for steel plates for the Navy, seamless 
boiler tubes and seamless mechanical tubing. The 
statements in full follow: 


Pig Iron 
Charcoal Iron 

Cancel the sentence under Southern or Warm Blast 
Charcoal Iron in the announcement of May 21, 1918, 
reading: 

“For si o! up to 
gross ton above base 
and substitute the following: 

“For silicon up to 2 per ‘ 1 >1% per 
gros ton over base 

Add to the section on charcoal iron, the following: 

*“Muirkirk charcoal ir ‘ iximur f $37 per gro 
ton above ba , 

This should follow immediately after the paragraph 
on Lake Superior iron. 

Under Steel Bars, specifications and inspection, p 
22, and Steel Structural Shapes, p. 32, institute pam 
phiet of January, 1918, cancel the following: 

“Materia bject to Navy Department insp 
extra’”’ 
and substitute the following: 

“Material subject to Navy De} 


inspect ! 10 extra 


Steel Plates 

Under “Grades,” p. 34, institute pamphlet of Jan 
uary, 1918, cancel 

“Material ibject 
extra 
and substitute the following: 

“Materia! subject to Navy Dep 
inspec tion 1 extra.” 

To the paragraph on sketch plates in the announce 
ment. of May 21, 1918, add the following: 





Nott The “rectangular plate price it wl 
ence is to be invoiced after allowing for crap, held t 
the net price f.o.b. mill which the maker would 
had the rectangle beer hipped to same dest 
sketch cut from it Such price is proper fig 5 
to the Pittsburgh base price the full extra for 7 rar 
quality } cutting to length, and the carloac p 
from Pittsburgh to destinatio d then deducting 
load freight rate from maker's mill to destir 


At the bottom of p. 34, institute pamphlet of Jan 
uary, 1918, add the following: 
Freights 


All-rail freights in effect at time of shipment will 
be used in determining the delivered price. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Change base prices f.o.b. New York and 
cago, as given in announcement of May 21, 
read as follows: 


$55.00 f.o.b. Birmingham, A 
62.70 f.0.b. New York 
61.80 f.0o.b. Chicago 
such change to be effective on and after June 18 


until further notice. 
Chrome Ore 


My announcement of May 21 with respe 
grades of chrome ore available for refractory 
stated that no ore containing more than 38 per 
chromic oxide or averaging more than 35 per « 
chromic oxide should be used for these purposes. A 
letter from the secretary of this committee to the 
manufacturers of chrome brick and chrome « 
called their attention to the fact that the above re: 
mendation was intended to apply to chrome ore for 
use in the manufacture of chrome brick and ch 
cement. 

Producers and dealers in chrome ore have advised 
the Sub-Committee on Ferro Alloys that in view of t 
higher prices being paid for the higher grades of t 
ferroalloys and chemical trades, sufficient quantities 
of chrome ore running below 38 per cent will probably 
not be available to meet the requirements of the refrac- 
tories trade to the extent recommended in my annour 
ment of May 21. To meet these conditions, it has 
been recommended that the chromic oxide limits for 
refractory uses be increased, and it will therefore be 
in order, until further notice, for users of chrome ores 
for refractory purposes, including the manufacture of 
chrome brick and chrome cement, to purchase and us¢ 
chrome ore for these purposes running not over 4 
per cent chromic oxide and averaging not over 40 per 
cent chromic oxide, each carload to be considered 
a separate unit for analysis. 


Seamless Steel Tubes 


Referring to previous statements of the chairma! 
of the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute recommending prices 
for certain steel products to be adopted as maximum 
prices, to take effect immediately, to apply to the re- 
quirements of the United States Government, to th 
war requirements of the Allies and for domest 
sumption within the United States, the committe« 
makes a similar recommendation in respect of 
prices and differentials below stated: 


rer cial Seamless Boiler Tubes Cold 


Hot Rolled 


No No 
5}. 2 4% t 10 B.W.G 
O.D.x 13 to 10 B.W.G 
O.D.x 13 to 10 B.W.G 
. O.D. x 13 to 10 B.W.G 
O.D.x 13to10 BW.G 
OD. x13to10 B.W.G 
I O.D. x 13 to 10 B.W.G 
O.D.x12to 9 B.W.G 
' O.D.x12to 9 BW.G 
O.D.x1llto &§ B.W.G 
O.D.x10to 7 B.W.G 
O.D.x10to 7 B.W.G 
O.D.x $to 6 B.W.G 


Cancel the schedule of standard commercial sea! 
less boiler tubes, on page 38 of the institute pamp” 
of January, 1918, including the revised notation 
given in the announcement dated May 21, 1915, under 
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let 


as 








tg substitute 


Seamless Steel Tubes,” and 


This schedule is reproduced on page 


r wt! above 


LO 


ivie lan specified 
‘ices stated, also adding 
ght of tube in question. 
carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

et delivered 
ise approximate manufacturing weight 


£ . 
I 


prices per foot on car- 


to destination. 


by above prices per pt ind pl is 


carload quantities add $8.00 per 
On less than carload 

y quoted net per foot f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
er than 1 in. O.D., or lighter than speci- 
ld at mechanical tube list > per 


nt, and subject to mechanical tube cut- 


quantities, 


es. 
’ less 75 


rices and conditions apply to seamless 
her than locomotive, ordered to A.S.M.E.., 

’s, United States Navy 44-T-8c, of 
nd similar specifications. 
Inited States 
itions (for example, U. S. 
base discount 
lengths, 


Government, or 
Navy 44-T-3b 
from seamless 
20 


plus 


» special | 


> ‘ 
cent 


for random per 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


( ‘ ( 
her 
é pe 
r ol re 
() oO. 
é Ss. G 
pe 
A 
* ©.D 1 No BW ¢ 
g. in. O. D Ne Ss BWG 
S per ¢ t 
010 to 0 ) pe t ? 
be reduc i s fc x 
} te 
t , ; 
a t } 
! 
) Si 
I 


Tubes not over 18 ft. long. cut to specified 
for at exceed the 
n dollars per 100 


charged not to follow- 


pieces 


‘ } 
{ S s 
s ) \ 
} x Ss ‘ 
“ 
s ‘ 


tubes boxed, the fol- 


. 1 
If necessary to si 


lule 


ip 


be 


im sche may charged: 


All above prices on mechanical tubing 
f.o.b. maker’s mill. 
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Ferromanganese Users Urged to Buy Ahe 
The following | een se! , nsumé 
rerromanganese Dy ti! Su ( my tte eT 
J. A. Farre chairma irgi! 1en cover 
I julrements as fal I dva ( l as poss 
From time tin he f i 
threatens the ste dust1 tl 
rious curtailme he supply of f 
} inese e ] I r tne pr l 
ganese. In this crisis, the Ame ron and 
Institute has l lertaken to sé lire the re it 
the trade with the Governm: end 
cean tonnage stimu ’ 1u I 
res and making the changes in practise nec 
DY the lower oy 1¢ o! re ava 1 é tr 
The makers of ferromanganese are do 


power to arry out tnis pla 
production of a steady and adequate supp 
res, it is necessary for them to ‘ 
many mont - ineaa The poli >y f } l 
purchasing’ w t ng he nt 
é eSSAaTl ré¢ } he ne strvy 
wt ? I ral ma 
ir? ed ou Ss necessary I 
mangane é mit y 
ments rea yT a ul (the . é oy 
ch ~ t ‘ t 
8 ( 
) Q 
; 
* ; 
4 4 
{ 
{ 
ndu p . 
inganese should tinue their usu t 
o th require ‘ y ur £ 
period of time {) ' rn th wa , ‘ 
if a steady and sufficis supp ( ired 
1dvise as t youl! tuatior » th the ‘ 
be in an intellig« position 
The M. Speer Iron & Metal Co., Sharon, Pa 


in scrap, has opened an office at Cleveland. Max 


ler will be in charge 


791 . 
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MORE STEEL FOR SHIPS 


Program to Be Insured Against Inter- 
ruption 


Pig Iron Sales for 1919 Not in Favor—Jobbers’ 
Steel Supply for August 


A conference in New York Monday between 
Government leaders in shipbuilding, the Director 
of Steel Supply and the steel manufacturers’ com- 

th means of increasing the 
allotment of steel to shipyards, in view of the en- 


larging program for the Schwab drive. At a meet- 


mittee had to do wi 


ing in Washington later in the week, plans will be 
made to insure shipyard work against interruption 
in the coming year, also for the prevention of lost 
motion through competing efforts of Washington 
departments, the 
and the Allies. 
The whole tenor of the conference talk was that 


1 


however detailed figures might be changed, the 


ommanding general in France 


main fact was the increasing war demand for steel 
and with it an indefinite but inevitable reduction 
in the amount available for other uses. 

The large schedules of steel for direct and in- 
direct war needs give weight to the claim still 
widely made that all Govermental agencies con 
cerned have put their requirements at top figures, 
in spite of repeated requests for pruning. In short, 
if deliveries meet schedule figures, it is believed 
the reservoir would be an ever filling one, unless 
the talked-of railroad breakdown should be really 
serious. The half-year’s demand for shell steel has 
risen to 3,000,000 tons, requiring a shipment rate 
probably 15 per cent above that now obtaining, 
and the plate total is close to theoretical capacity 
and about 12 per cent more than the recent record 
outputs. 

The Steel Corporation’s net earnings of $62,500,- 
000 in the second quarter, plus nearly $91,000,000 
set aside for Federal taxes, make a total 70 per 
cent greater than a similar total for the first quar- 
ter, with its drastic shutdowns in January and 
February. The exhibit, even with the lavish allow- 
ance for war taxes, is striking testimony to the 
earning power of a great integrated producer on 
the present scale of Government-made prices. Evi 
dently the quarter included some deliveries at the 
higher prices ruling before steel control set in last 
September. 

The 10 per cent wage increase announced by th 
Steel Corporation was a surprise to the independent 
companies, from which like action may be expected 
as heretofore. Five other 10 per cent advances in 
the past 30 months and one of 15 per cent make 
the new wage 103 per cent higher than that paid 
on Jan. 1, 1916. The Steel Corporation pace of 
wage increase adds to the problem of some small 
producers, who are pinched by Government prices 





Iron and Steel Markets 
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on which the corporation can make |; 

Washington has come to the help of 
many of whom were left with small stoc! 
poor deliveries in recent months. For Augus 
Director of Steel Supply permits them to rr 
from the mills shipments equal to their ; 
the first six months of the year. Begi: ‘ 
September, however, the War Industries B 
plan becomes effective, permitting the repla 
each month of the amount shipped by th. 
from stock for Government and essential! 
in the preceding month. 

With all that has been said lately of th« 
ing demands of the war program upon stee 
specific new tonnages are not plentiful. St: 
work for the Mare Island Navy Yard calls { 
tons. It is reported that the Government w 
10,000 small cars for France, each taking 
five tons of steel. There is also mention of 50 


motives placed for France, deliveries to b 
rate of 25 each week, beginning in August. 
Though no direct ruling has been made, the \\ 
Industries Board is not favorable to the selling 
pig iron for 1919 delivery. Several furnace interest 
have been conspicuous for such sales and on¢ 
have sold largely. What bearing the officia 
tude on the matter may have on possible changé 
the plan of Government control is already dis: 
The Government’s hand is seen in plans { 
centrating production of certain alloying met 
as molybdenum, tungsten and chromium, s 
competition for raw materials may be lessen 
eliminated. Important developments in this 
tion are pending. 
A new Government allocation involves 7! 
tons of plates for corrugated ends of box cars 
Discard shell steel is being taken up for a varie! 
of uses, as light rails, reinforcing bars, and 
plement and automobile work. At the same t 
there are accumulations of such steel which, becas 
of the high carbon, cannot be readily utilized 
now amount to a very considerable tonnage. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, July 30.—(By Wir 
While shipments of steel products to the mor 
portant of the war activities have been at a ver) 
rate, it is not admitted in any quarter that ther 
any prospects of any of these activities being overs 
plied. Cases in which mills have been instructed ' 
cease shipping war steel to one plant and ship insted 
to another are interpreted not as indicating t! 
first activity has a surplus but that the s¢ 
deficient. The steel trade is taking in all seriousnes 
the recent statement of the War Industries Boar ' 
the steel requirements for the second half of the ye 
total 20,000,000 net tons and is accordingly prepareé * 
a hard struggle to meet the requirements as far as | 
ble. At the same time it is pointed out that 
precise estimates of requirements are possible deca! 
‘nditions are changing constantly and the progral 
of some of the steel-consuming war activities are 4™°° 
tious. None of the details of the 20,000,000-ton P'™ 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Ju Aug Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


‘ . Nr, 
< : Ni 
\ : 
vf K t £ 
Old Material, 
’ t ‘ t 
ts, etc., | (lr He 
‘ He 
’ ’ 
Coke, Connellsville, 
shed Iren and Steel, | 
Vetals, 
e been made public and it is improbable that elve ! 1 aie i 
ll be furnished at any time. The steel trade they should give t ate? 
r its information chiefly upon the orders that to be priority B4 bsolut esse! 
time to time, and in this connection a nped during A ist t rea 
tne shell progran is noted, even thoug!} ver all the prioritie Phe atte? ! if 
teel has been made and shipped at a out bv the vat is g ne the ter ref 
f from half a million net tons a month erence a 1a] reumstances pe 
rospects are materially improved, for the Pig | 
tet ndustry is now about half through the + = 4 _— 
t < \ ek t ti ‘ t ] 
r period witnout having expe rienced any Ast ~ — , 
+ , 
} rT p s I il ices re ‘ 
ving down in tonnage output rempera ps : as 
| t iDOo n ? ‘ tr t 
irgh this month has averaged 2 deg. below eal 
a ¢ ‘ 8 he allocations w rease ! 
days of extremely hot weather have 5 
: sales po v has bee owt’ ) the f ‘ t 
. ne mal or mers i W i , 
rtant influence in maintaining produc : \ 
Ss the spirit the workmen have been W ' 
: 7 t¢ with + } c¢ ; 
esult of the propaganda of the furnaces ; no . 7 
4] ; . a“ iver ts sanctior ‘ ~ er 
ng them as a war duty to remain faith 
: ’ ovement Ng ) é t } f ne¢ sa 
vork. Indeed, labor conditions in general pis ’ 
, : e the past fortnirl One t 
more satisfactory in the past few week 
' _ 1 ‘ siderable sales last er 
ected The industry expects to be bene hi] 
. . ir ta " ~ “ tine ma et while some otne ive ‘ 
by the United States Employment Ser ia 
od past v di Sales ide o1 to reg 
vhich all labor for war work is to be ; , - , 
nning Aug. 1. It is believed there will omers d those who have standir I 
— . r of r t } fur? S F¢ r ‘ 
rtant withdrawals of labor fro. nor os . aorer : a 
} iY es wit? nuvers ‘ Ose r rr ‘ : 
ipations . ey 
° zed ’ VW hingtor Y ‘ the ; . j 
few days, the War Industries Board ha ; : sr. 
. ; r the half ear totals ‘ than the pt i 
litional regulations relating to steel for : } { 
| ; . tiv productior Of or : ‘ f ‘ : 
original regulations provided that job ; 4 > 
' ; | e} there are ‘ 1 e | ! be 4 « 
listribute their supplies in accordance wit! 1K , t 
} - : 1 equirecd to s ire i « ‘ Té¢ . 
list that is in force with the steel mills 
' 


be entitled to replacement of steel so dis 


> 
te eles 
— ewes 


e new regulation provides that mills sha , : 
s during August quantities of steel equal | the | 
ige monthly tonnage shipped during the 


f this year, such steel being given a priority Billets and Sheet Bars.—There has been no im- 


For September and later months, it ap prove ! in the supply of sheet bars, but there 
tribution is to be according to the tonnag 1. better distribution among the sheet mil hereby the 
the same month a year previous. Some great majority are receiving a supply equal to about 


expect to be able to carry out the regula- 60 per cent of their full requirements. The tin plate % 
ng to August, but a number of them insist mills are fully supplied through the syste f allot- ; 
vill be impossible, as it is necessary for them ment recently put into operation There is practically 
the orders some time in advance of the no soft steel billet tonnage available in the open market 
pment. Some of the mills also find them- and priority orders for this material are rare, as the 3 


ongeradllles sucn ® 
as 





| 
i 
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mills producing billets can consume them in making 
essential products or are already supplying them to fin- 
ishing mills engaged in the same work. While shell 
discard steel is subject to shipment by permit when 
any is available, the War Industries Board has worked 
out such a system for using this steel in the filling of 
war orders for which it can be used that there is very 
little, if any, surplus. With the increased production 
of shell steel that is in prospect, there may be more 
discard made, but further employment may be 
found for the steel in filling Government orders. 


steel 





We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer nd open-hearth 
at $47.50, sheet bars $51, forging gots $73, and fo ¥ 
billets $60 buse ill f.o.b t mil Pittsburgh or Youngstow! 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen is very light, and consumers appear to be well 
covered for months to Producers are equally 
well sold up. There is a fair business being done in 
small lots. Fears that there will be an acute shortage 
of ferromanganese have been allayed, as it has become 
more apparent that the Government has been watching 
the situation. 


come. 


We quote 70 per ent ferromanganese at $250 delivered 
16 per cent spiegeleiser t $7 it furnace d ) per 
cent ferrosilicon for prompt shipme t $1é 1 f t 
livery over the last half of the year, $150 to $1 ut 
the furnaces usually bsorbing the freight 

We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54; 11 
per cent, $55 l per cent, $58.30 12 per cent, $61.60 We 
quote 6 per cent vel iro! 341 ( per cent, 345 \ per < 
$45.50; 9 per cent, $47.50; 10 per cent, $50. Three « irs pe! 
gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for l per cent 
and over \ ( prices ar I make 1 ( 
Jackson or New Str tsville Ohio, these furnac having a 
uniforn lrelg t le ot > pel gross tol LO ai¢ vel in the 
Pittsburgh d 

Structural Material—The Shipping Board is en 


deavoring to effect further speeding up in shipbuilding 
and requirements in structural shapes for fabricating 
plants serving the shipyards are increasing. The major 
portion of the structural shapes now being rolled is for 
ships. While some of the Government orders for struc 
tural steel for storage warehouses and other purposes 
have appeared impressive, the mills state that the total 
tonnage has been small by comparison with 
steel requirements and that most of the 
have already been completed. We 
channels up to 15-in. at 3c. at mill, 
third quarter delivery. 


the ship 
large orders 
quote beams and 


Pittsburgh, for 


Plates.—Shipments of plates, chiefly Bessemer fo. 
the 100,000 freight cars recently placed by the Rail 
road Administration, are going forward in fair volume 
and the expectation is that virtually all the cars will 
be completed before the end of the year. Additional 
freight car orders are likely to be placed shortly, but 
except for cars that are needed abroad, no particular 
pressure will be exerted to have them completed early, 
as the excellent performance of the railroads of late 
has confirmed the entertained in many quarters 
that the railroads needed locomotives much more than 
cars that the 
pooling that were removed by the Government taking 
over the railroads had prevented the physical prop 
erties from exhibiting their full efficiency. The Ship 
ping Board continues to exert pressure for maximum 
shipments of plates to shipyards and the fabricating 
plants serving them. The plate rolling capacity 
that will come into operation shortly in the Youngs 
town district will readily be and there is 
little, if any, prospect of plates becoming more plen 
tiful for the general trade. We 
and heavier sheared plates for third quarter delivery 
at 3.25c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


view 


and has shown also restrictions upon 


new 
absorbed 


quote quarter inch 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The merchant steel bar mills 
are operating at various rates according to the amount 
of steel allotted to them, the general average 
probably between 60 and 70 per Some of the 
smaller mills are operating at very light rates, other 
and larger mills in the same department being given 
more steel as their product is regarded as more esse 
tial. With the limited supply of bars available, the 
question of distribution is a difficult one and it is feared 
that some shortage in manufactured goods more or less 
helpful to winning the war will eventually result, as 
these manufactured goods are so far removed from 


peing 


cent. 
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the steel mills that preference cannot be ¢; 
matter of supply. The iron mills are runn 
siderably less than capacity, and are not doi 
deal apart from filling Government orders 
indirect. We quote soft steel bars rolled fr 
at 2.90c., from old steel rails, 3c. and refined 
3.50e. at mill Pittsburgh for third quarter 

Sheets.—Under the system of distribut 
bars to sheet mills recently adopted, nea: 
sheet plants are receiving substantially the 
portion of their requirements. The great maj 
now operating at between 60 and 65 per cent nar. 
ity. As Government orders for sheets have been , 
lotted about equally, the various mills in accordano, 
with their capacity, this equal distributior 
enables each mill to give about the same amoy 
attention to commercial trade represented on 
erence list. From the present outlook it is impro 
there will be much, if any, sheet tonnage ava 
purposes not accorded preference. Prices on shee: 
are given in detail on page 305. 

Wire Rods.—The rod mills continue to operate 
about 60 per cent of capacity, 
operations being limited by the amount of stee 
able. Scarcely any rod tonnage is available except 
preference uses. Prices on rods for third qua ter 


an average of 


given on page 305. 
Wire Products.—The wire mills are not altoget} 
clear as yet as to how the regulations promulgated 


few days 
are to be 


ago with respect to shipments to jo 
carried out, but in general the idea is t 
inless interfered with by priorities in advance of B 4 
shipments can be made in August equal to the n 
average in the first half of the year. As the 
mills have been carrying some stocks, they will have 
less difficulty in making August shipments on 
notice than will be the case with 
branches of the finished steel trade. Prices or 
products for third quarter are given on page 30 


short some 


Hoops and Bands.—Mills are finding no difficult 
filling priority certificates for hoops and bands, but 
erations are so limited by the supply of steel th 

difficult to distribute material clear through th 
We quote hoops and bands at 
subject to the new list of standard extra 
May. 

Cotton Ties.—The major portion of the cotto 
required for the season has now been rolled, th 
quirements being about the same as a year ago. | 
ties for August delivery are $1.94 per bundle of 45 
the market 


account 


erence list. 3.50c., P 
burgh, 


mulgated last 





Shafting. 
Production is 


There is nothing new in 
considerably restricted on 
shortage of steel, but there is enough tonnage to 
essentials. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 17 p¢ 
ent off list in carloads and 12 per cent in less tha! 
‘arloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh for third quarter. 
Nuts and Bolts.—Supplies of nuts and bolts 
tinue very scarce and there is heavy pressure 
producers for such material as they can turn out, t 
being very little available for purposes not recog! 
s Discounts on nuts and bolts 
third quarter are given on page 305. 


essential. 


more 


Tin Plate.—The tin plate mills continue thei! 
markable record of operating practically full during t 
summer, an altogether unprecedented performa! 
Last week about 98 per cent of all the mills we! 
operation and the tonnage outputs per mill were P! 
tically up to normal. The workers have been educat 
to the necessity of putting forth their best efforts. +” 
mills expect to run full during the remainder of ' 
year and nearly all their raw materials are take! 
of. Supplies of palmoil will even run them into M 
year while pig tin requirements for very near!) 
mainder of this year already are fully taken 
We quote tin plate for third quarter at $7.75 pe! 
box f.o.b. Pittsburgh made from Bessemer or ° 
hearth stock, although scarcely any of the latte! 
available. Prices on terne plate for third quarter 4" 


given on page 305. 
Rivets.—Demand for rivets for shipbuilding °°” 
tinues to increase and without an increase in producti" 
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the less essential industry are likely to de- 


iote cone-head structural rivets at $4.40 
id boiler rivets at $4.50 per 100 lb. Small 


) and 10 per cent off list f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


ter 


S Shipments of railroad spikes on old orders 
o made to a limited extent, but considerable 
expected to be placed by the railroads in the 
Small spikes are active and hard to se- 

ers being well sold up. We quote: 


of railroad spikes 9/16 x 4% in. and larger 
lots of 200 Kegs of 200 Ib. each, or i 
spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., track bolts, $4.90 
kegs or more less than 200 keg |! $1 
All f.o.b, Pittsburgh 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel_—Demand continues of mod- 

tions but amply sufficient to absorb all the 

iilable, as most of the mills are not running at 

ibout 60 per cent of capacity due to shortage 

We quote hot-rolled strip steel at $3.50 per 

b. Pittsburgh with 50c. additional per 100 lb. 
stamping quality, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


( Rolled Strip Steel.—Commercial demand for 
strip steel continues of only moderate pro- 
ind there has not been a great deal of Govern- 
ness placed of late. Mills continue operation 
60 and 70 per cent of capacity. We quote: 


cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 lb., f.o.b 
30 days, less 2 per cent for cash in 10 day 
quantities of 300 Ib. or more Freight il 
tion when it dos not exceed le per 100 it 


Skelp.—There are no market offerings of skelp, the 


rs having regular contracts with customers that 


sorb all the skelp they can produce. 
grooved Kelp at > 40 iniver i tke ) > 
I > co I S¢ SI ial Kelp If ix er tul 
r bas izes and $ for othe 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wrought Pipe.—The regarding 
ents by pipe mills to jobbers are being digested 
is believed that approximately the distribution 
effected. With better supplies of 
jobbers expect to be able to sort off 
which have become ragged at many points 
Discounts on iron and steel 


new regulations 


for can he 


mills, 
pipe are given on 


in the market, 

cers are all very much oversold on account 
vy Government demand that 
Discounts on iron 
305. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is nothing new 


for 
boiler 


existed 


steel 


nas 
a year. and 


given on page 


Production of 
ilmost 


by-product coke continues to 
every week and there is in general a 
provement in the production of Connellsville 
beehive operations in the Connellsville region 
een adversely affected by the larger drains 
yn the region in the form of coal for new by- 
ens. Labor performance in the Connellsville 
reported as distinctly better due to the strenu- 
started some time ago to educate the men 
‘ssity of working full time. More labor is be 
the screening of old dumps and the materia! 
vhile it does not look well, has found a ready 
ating purposes as its fuel value is not im- 
r the best grade the usual asking price is 
st furnaces seem to be well supplied with 
there is practically no complaint. Offerings 
irket are almost entirely of foundry coke and 
i ready sale. It is believed that many foun- 
tocking coke against next winter. Output 
the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
he week ended July 20 was 351,650 tons, a 
the previous week of 1820 tons. We 
nace coke at $6; 72-hr. foundry coke at $7 and 
‘ke over %-in. at $7.3 


irom 


0, these being Govern- 
es and all in net tons at oven. 


Material.—The quantity of scrap the dealers are 
offer grows less every week. The dealers are 
hard to find scrap, but are meeting with very 
uccess, production being so light. The Pennsy]l- 
‘allroad list is out and contains less scrap than 


AGE 


usual. 


Bids are to be in by Aug. 5 and awards will be 
mailed Aug. 9. Mills are buying direct all the scrap 
they can secure, but are still very short and are dis- 


satisfied with the grades of scrap they must use. It is 
stated that a considerable increase in steel output could 
be effected if there were anything like a normal scrap 
supply. a rule, are securing their 
sion without difficulty when they 
offer. 


Dealers, as commis 


have any material to 


The American Steel ¢ Ox. Park Building, Pitt 


operating a tin mill plant at Waynesburg, Pa 
wire and wire nail mills at Ellwood City, P has 
ssued a financial tement a f July 2, 1918, ag 
follows: 
| 

Accou % f 
133) , 00 
lr G we 00 
Inv t 

Qu 18 
Plar 
Plant 
Ga 
Unex 

o4 
i Nil [ 

Acc : 
Bills ] 0 

Qu . Ke 
¢ ‘ =f if 
Pr rred toe 
Sur} 
Prof 
F : lf iu ; 

69 
$ ) 780 

M. B. Kelly, president, states that its fuel situa 
tion has been much improved, by leasing property and 
drilling for gas near Waynesburg, Pa. One well 
came in with a product of over 1,000,000 » ft. of 
natural gas per day, and another with a product of 
about 1,500,000 1. ft. per day, and a third ell i 
now being drilled 

Horace Mills, general manager of the Stroh Cast- 
ings Co., Detroit, who spent 10 days in Washington 
seeking pig iron, says that he procured promise of only 
about one-quarter the tonnage desired, and then only 
on the cancellation of all orders held by the company 
from automobile manufacturing companies. This places 


this company on the 100 per cent war basis. The Gray 


Iron Castings Co. is also on that basis 


The Tacoma Coke & By-Products Co., 
been incorporated for $5,000,000 by E. E 
Marks and W. A. Johnson Articles of incorporation 
give the company power to engage in mining, develop- 
ment of clay, iron and other minera) deposits, manu- 
facture of clay and coke, ete. 


Tac oma, has 
Hedges, Lewis 


he ae, 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 29—(By Wire). 


Government specifications have been somewhat 
heavier in the past week, the call for forging billets 
having been notable with the leading interest. For the 


Symington-Chicago Corporation’s shell plants at Chi 


“ago orders requiring over 2200 tons of fabricated 
material have been placed. It is reported that the 
Government will place 10,000 small cars for France, 


each of which will take four or five tons of steel. As 
yet they have not been allocated. The production of 
standard rails has been increased. In a few 
mills are taking orders not 
is made clear that 
future, judging from the present 
from Washington will 
deliveries in months 
to replace under the Government 


cases the 
priority, but it 
must be in the 
outlook. A 
help the jobbers. 
left them with but 


subject to 
delivery remote 
recent 
order Poor 
little 
August 
the equivalent of the average 
in the first half of the 


nowevel 


recent 
plan; so for 
they are to be allowed 
monthly tonnage taken by them 
year. They are warned by Director Replogle, 
that from September on 
they have sold in the 
the plan formulated. They are 
to act in faith. The 
the jobbers a fresh start. 
A Northern pig-iror 
the first half of 
ducer announces 
for the same 
subject to all restrictions. A low 
phorus furnace has been requested not to sell 
year because of the that grade and the 
Old materia! 
Pig Iron.—The leading Northern 
making contracts with comparative 
livery in the first half of 1919, subject, of 
all governmental restrictions, and it is announced that 
in a short time the leading Southern producer of foun 
dry will take business for delivery 


they can replace only what 


preceding month, according to 


to pledge themselves 


amounts to giving 


200d scheme v 


interest is taking business for 
1919 quite freely and a Southern pro 
enter the 
selling, of 


that it will soon market 


period, both makers course, 


Government phos 
into next 
shortage of 


need of it for munitions. 


Is strong 


great 
producer has been 
freedom for de 


course, to 


n the same period. 
In the case of the latter company it is stated that those 
who want 
just what work they are 


iron must say specifically in their letters 
doing and wherever possible 

The 
will be for 


Northerr 


and it is question- 


give the Government order numbers 
that the principal call 


silicon iron, inasmuch as most of the 


consumers 
high 
furnaces 


are informed 
are running on low-si grades, 
able whether high-silicén to go 
around. It is requested that wherever possible alter- 
nate grades be named 

may have some latitude 
of low phosphorus iror 


icon 
there will be enough 
n inquiries, so that the furnace 

n filling orders. The scarcity 
is reflected in an official request 
to a Western producer to enter no contracts for 1918. A 
Northern maker of iron is reported to be sounding large 
consumers with a view of consummating contracts for 
iron over a period of five years on monthly settlements, 
the price for each month to be determined by the aver- 
age prices paid in the preceding month. Current 
ness is without interest, but inquiry for next 
steadily widening. Melters are in many cases seeking 
substitutes for cast iron 
using more 
in the manufacture of 


busi- 
year Ss 


, one maker of sewing machines 
wood than he has heretofore, presumably 


cabinets. 


Lake Superior « reoa N¢ f une 
Scotcl $ 

Northe coke ft nay N 

Northern coke ! ! N 

Norther ( t N 

Norther high-phosphor fou! 

Souther: N ? 

Souther ce ‘ No 

Malleabl 

Basic 

Low phosphoru (copper free) 00 

{ 


Silver per cer 1h 


Ferrcalloys.—Quiet prevails. We quote 70 per cent 
ferromanganese at $250 delivered; 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon at $150 to $160 delivered, and 16 to 18 per cent 
spiegeleisen at $75 furnace. 


Plates.—Government needs continue to absorb pro- 
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Augus 19) ‘ 


duction, as they will for months to come 
other and less urgent demand is piling up. 
TI offi a TY ill 


Chicag bel 


quotation is 3.25¢., Pittsbu 


ng 27c. per 100 Ib Jobbers w 
Structural Material.—Lettings for fabr 
make a better showing in this territory tha 
time past, but the entire district has to b: 
The Economy Scaffold Co., Wondn: 
Decatur Bridge Co. and Pilsen Foundry & | \ 
will fabricate 1572 tons for the Symingt 
Corporation, Chicago. The Clinton Bridge \W 
fabricate 624 tons for crane runways and sh: 
building for the same company. Not only 
jobbers and Eastern interests have been ca 
supply steel for this new shell plant. The A 
Bridge Co. will furnish 179 tons for the M 
Duluth Co.’s machine shop at Duluth, Minn 
Halsted Street Iron Works will fabricate 54 
a building and extension to the plant of the ( 
North Corwith, Chicago. The Hansell-Elcock 
furnish 159 tons for a powerhouse extensi 
plant of the Greiss-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waul 


material 


ul 1 quotation s ok Pittsburg! 
ht e of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago 
ic for material out of warehouse 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Madison, Wis., took bds 


on 120 tons and Argyle, Minn., on the sam: 
about 300 tons, the awards not yet b 
Cleveland’s 2500 tons is still pending. | 
cities the uncertainty attached to bond issues ar 
approval by the Government is a restraining fa 
the pipe business. The Government has placed 


bids on 
ported 


pipe orders for Eastern delivery. We quoté 
ton, Chicago, as follows: 
Wate vip | a i 6-i1 and large! <i 


Wire Products.—No developments of any so1 
reported. The expected official statement with r 
to distribution has not materialized. For p 
finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 305 


Bars.—Except where consumers are entitl 
priority, they have but little chance of getting 
bars, and even with Government sanction they 


wait their turn. 
where the 


Occasionally a lot is squeezed thr 
urgent. Bar iron mills conti 
book orders at an improved rate, though they ar 


need 1S 





no great pressure. Rail carbon bars are depe 
rerolling rails, and few of these are being offe 
We quote price ild steel bars at 
burg t freight rate te Chicago of 27% 
B ror 3 ted at HO Chicago, and rail « 
Oe 2 eading iker having adhered to Cl 
| Jobbers’ prices follow 
Soft ste bar 117¢ bar iron, 4.17 reinfor 
P xtra charge for twisting %-i! 
Z “ 11/16, ! and 9/16 « i 
6 and 15c. per ,-il Extras as pel 
charge ! size Shafting, list plus 13 per 


Sheets.—The mills are operating around 65 per « 
of capacity, but none of the active consumers appea! 
suffering for want of material. Where prior! 
exists deliveries can be made in about 60 days. |! 
finished iron and steel, Pittsburgh, pag« 


to be 


prices see 


regardless 


io deliver out of stock 


te.; No. 28 


black, 6 


Bolts and Nuts.—Less material is being received 
the makers, with the result that operations are siow!n: 


down, although the demand for the finished pr 
shows no dininution. For prices and freight rates 
see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 

Structur rivet 674 boiler rivets, 5.77¢ 
( pt & x i ri per cent off: larger sizes 
ff ! ge bolts up to *% xX 6 ir 32%, off large 

hox ressed nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off 
pper \ per 100 II coach or lag screws, git 
e heads, 40 per cent off 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail production 's 
at an increased rate, which means a let-down in § 
other directions. The roads have plenty oi 
filed; they want the rails. Inquiry for track fastenne 
is a little heavier. Light rails are active. We 4 


Standard railroad spikes, 4.1144c., Chicago. T 
with square nuts, 5.11%c., Chicago, Tie plates, stet 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c.; f.o.b. maker's mill. The base ! & 
rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, |'5 


sections taking Government extras. 
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} : ° 
meiting steel is 


demand for 
generally is well 


erial.—The 
the market 
teel continues to go to points East 
emand, inquiry for 
Wis. Meanwhile material is no more 
is. The practi- 
xist, as the 


impede 


sustained. 
Cast 


one 5000 tons coming 


plen 


car wheel market has 


none are c out and 


ming 


iation is such as to seriously 


of the mills rolling high carbon steel 
ive been issued by the Chicago & Alton, 
Western Indiana, Pennsylvania lines and 
ter?! 
/ (71 Oas ] 
¢ 
: 
L > | 
4 
£ Hof 00 
4( fi te 4 9 
( L if te 6.25 
gs ‘ nt & 984 
é ( £ 5 4.00 
l¢é ble t 
t , J é ble ( ‘ nf 
ec a vy é‘ 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July. 30 
lron.—The Alabama Co. will this week begin 
if 10,000 tons of basic for the English 


lhe present specification for the Sloss-Sheffield 
W odward for 10,000 each 


itions allocations 


companies is 
Additional 
company is being 
doubted 
experts 
o shipment 

One 


under 
are expected 


\ fourth considered in this 
produce 
the 


iron 


whether it can 


are 


but it is 


Federal here to inspect 
of foundry 
order was for 750 tons for 
Corporation on the Pacific 
this metal new to 


but the Southern furnace interests are 


or t Allocations 
regularity 
gency Fleet 


sumers of 


Coast. 
allocated are 
loing 
st to follow Government instructions in spirit 
For the present at least there appears to 
pig iron for the non-essential 
instance, one employing convict 
‘etfully declined delivery by the company 
years. 


ally no indus- 


labor has 


supplied it for The War Industries 
trying to accommodate all as far 
frequently occurring that a 
the showing of his 
on afterward secures consent 
practice has improved 
oal supply owing to 
ning raw 
r pig 
f much 


ears to be 


+ 


consumer 
ques 
the 


with 


ai on essential 


from 


not even 


green hands 
drawbacks The 
has not eventuated in 
business. In fact, it is known 
y has been actually booked except in a ten 
There has been no addition to 
ks owing to delays from one 
another. We quote gross ton f.o.b. 
district furnaces as 


and 
material brisk 
for 1919 


iron 


not 


recent 
unexpected 
per 

follows: 
; f+ 


and soft $3 


lron Pipe.—There is prospect of considerable 
ess on the part of sanitary pipe shops and 
pipe business owing to the $500,000 allotted 
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for Government houses for « npioyees at Muscle Sh 
and other allotments expected ‘ r tutu 

’ = ‘ . ‘ 
C_overnment works continue to ike i 


water pipe 


Coal and Coke.—The coal! output has eas 
cident to the personal appeal of returned soldiers and 
ythers, the record for the week ending July U De £ 


$15,000 tons, pared with 379,000 tons a few 


previous and at the rate of over 1 600 006 ‘ 
annun ompared with Alabama’s high recor f 
$12,000 in 1917. Coke supply has not increass 
portion, but has improved 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers r« rt an increas 


the price for scrap demanded by the intry trade ar 
consequent itting dow f their profits unde re 
ent price basis, but they have been unable to rats 
quotations The consumption is increasing a 
the use of additional scrap in foundries Some ! 
ment in price $s probabDie under the increased 
We quote per gross tor f.o.b. Bi I na istrict Tf 
ces cs fo yw 
’ 
I 
‘ 
. 
e ~ ‘ 
St. Louis 
Pig lron.—Alt} gh the yr pig 
nue 3s he ivy eve tine t ‘ i 
€ ippare! t tne tuathk i plants oper { : 
omestic purpose ire { ea [ ipped re 
ick of materia \ n VI \ k There I 
easing ¢ dence f new Gove! ent es n the 
district, nowever, and wnerevel appears nere 
improvement T aelive ‘ f plg or and y the matr 
enance ) ne vorkll ree t ! I ome 
vere nreate ed vith eriou i ntegratio hecause 
the nab t' of | ani per { Dur - tne past 
week, a im be f ale Northe p r «ae 
ivery ! he firs alf 19 ere 1! le pparently 
ivrTre¢ ADLY Uv (over! ment nes it ne iy regal 
Vas not especially heav althoug! ere expectatior 
that other sales wi OllLOW ne naterial | to be 
ised in Govenment work, directly or indirectly. The 
heavy needs for foundry iron basic previously re 
ported continue, but there : mmediate prospect 
without Government help, of their being filled 
Coke. The WeeK nm cCoKe peel enlivenes 
a number of renewals of contracts with old customers ¢ 
DY the ovens for nrst half yt 1919 ind in some 
cases for the whole year—this in order to protect them 
against the future. No new business has been entered 1 
into by any of the oven representatives, as no supplies 
are available and, more than that, an advance in price 
by the Government seems to be expected shortly Bot} 
by-product and bee-hive coke, domestic as well as metal 
lurgical, are completely sold ip so far as any rearby 
or future deliveries to others than old istome! are 
oncerned : ig 4 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Th« eeds for finished f re 


product ire being carefull) el 


‘ the ware ; } 
houses, while the mills are taking on no new |! u a ; 
of any character and are doing the best they can to ‘ ; 
help old ee 


the 


so severe 


‘ustomers on their contracts which existed 


before Government pressure for material became 


The warehouses the demand for iron i 


report 


and steel heavy, 
board 


requests for material 


with a goodly proportion t irned 
whi h sei 


very carefully. Recei 


VeT Vy 
of censors” 


iets 


down by the itinizes all ; 


I 
houses of are very 
f 


shipments from mills short and : 
also slow n oming li! For stock out of wareno = 
we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.24c.: iron bars, 
4.24c.; structural material, 4.34c.; tank plates, 4.59r.; 
No. & sheets, 5.54c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.5%c.; 


No. 28 black sheets cold rolled, one pass, 6.59¢ 
sheets, black sheet 7.84c. 


galvanized 


gauge, 
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Old Material.—In the scrap market, there has been 
during the week just passed an exceptionally heavy 
demand for material, but the supply has been extremely 
small, with the result that there is a piling up of 
needs that may have a serious bearing on the output 
of local plants in the near future, particularly in the 
light of the scarcity of pig iron. All 
sumers are included in the present situation as to the 
call for scrap. The railroads are offering very little, 
as they have practically no opportunity to pick up such 
as may be available along their lines, cars to 
transport it. Sales, such as are made, are largely at 
Government prices, with a growing tendency to pay 


classes of con- 


nor 


the dealers the permitted commissions. The situation 
as to the switching charges on scrap crossing the 
river and within the St. Louis industrial district has 


shown no change, the appeal of the dealers being up 
to the Government management of the railroads for 
decision. In the meantime on such shipments as are 
made, the dealers and others are paying the new rates 
under protest with a view to making claims if they 
succeed in winning a reversal of the Terminal authori- 
ties’ action. No future contracts are being entered into 
and because of the existence of Government prices, for 
the most part, there are no changes of moment to be 
reported in the list of materials. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b customers’ industrial works. St. Louis in- 
dustrial district, as follows: 
Per Gross To 


Old iron rail $37.00 to $ 


rerolling 3.50 t +f 


Old steel 1 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 
Relaying rails, standard section 

ject to inspectior 5.04 
Old carwheels 5 ‘ 0 te 
No. 1 railroad heavy meltil 

MON Sid ox ewes ee , 850to 29.00 
Heavy shoveling steel. 7.00 te 7.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel 6.50 to 7.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart S50 to Of 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap 23.00 to 
Heavy axle and tire turning 

Per Net To 

Iron angle bars ; $33.00 to $ 
Steel angle bar 7.00 te 7 
i290 COP MEIGGs<<ccdcawcce : 0.00 to 
Steel car axles . 10.00 to 40 
Wrought arch bars and transom 10.00 t (0 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... 8.50 te 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 7.50 t 
Railroad springs... P 150 to () 
Steel couplers and knuckle 2950 to 30.06 
Locomotive tire 12 in nd ove! 

smooth inside pe srs p 7.00 to i 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 6.00 to 6 
Cast iron borings ‘ ; 16.25 to 6 
No. 1 busheling er 25.50 te 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and ring t 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 21.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 21.50 to 
Railroad malleable . ue 6.00 to 6 
Agricultural malleable 5.00to 25 
Pipes and flues....... ae , 5.00 to 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scray 22.50 te 3.01 
Railroad grate bars.. ayy 0.00 to 0.5 
Machine shop trimming: 6.00to 16 
Country mixed scrap 19.50 


Uncut railroad mixed scrap 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 23 
Working out a wage scale satisfactory to both em- 
ployers and employees was undertaken at a meeting 
held today in Seattle by a committee appointed by 
Charles A. Piez of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
previous to his departure for the East. This 
mittee is composed of George Armes, San Francisco, 
president of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland; J. F. 
Duthie, president of J. F. Duthie & Co., Seattle; David 
Rogers, general manager for Skinner & Eddy Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, and H. J. Anderson, expert accountant, 
San Francisco. The findings and recommendations of 
the committee are to be used at a meeting to be held 
in Philadelphia, Aug. 5, of officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, members of the wage adjustment 
board and representatives of the shipbuilders and union 
labor. It is expected that at the latter meeting all 
the labor troubles of the Pacific Coast will be ad- 
justed, both the demands made for an increase on 


com- 
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either side of the bay on account of the alley, 
in the cost of living since the first of the 
the boilermakers’ controversy which tied u; 
ing in Oakland recently for 48 hours. In 
case, the men returned to work on the pr 
consideration of their cause by the Govern 

The market conditions of iron and stee 
on the Coast are unchanged except for the 
closer drawing of the lines by the Governn: The 
jobbers have been informed that the Gover: t has 
no intention of neglecting their needs, and y ma 
tain reasonable stocks with the jobbers, so 
Government, the war industries and civilia 
tial requirements may be met as promptly as 
The jobbers are required to make monthly 
the disposition of their stock, and they are noy 
ing this feature more carefully than before. 
have informed their customers of the on 
which they can obtain deliveries, and the trad ger 
erally hopeful that the strict adherence to thes 
structions will allow them to carry larger sto 
they have been able to get for some time pa 


bers 


Structural Materials—Outside of war w 
structurals are coming into this district. Son 
structural materials were received by the jo 
priority orders before the last order regarding 
was issued, but the stock is now almost exhau 

Sheets.—There is still some galvanized sheets 
the hands of the jobbers, but the stocks are so broke: 
that it is almost impossible to fill any order a: 
lutely impossible to furnish delivery on an order for 


any considerable amount. 

Wrought Pipe.—The shipbuilding companies have 
been making some local inquiry regarding tubular 
goods, but the local stocks are too small to supply 


them with any amount. The jobbers are watching the 
disposition made by the buyers of these goods, an 
are able to state that the goods are being used 
the purposes for which they were sold. The Wester: 
Pipe & Steel Co., Los Angeles, have been awarded a 
contract at approximately $20,000 for furnishing 12,000 
feet of 16-in.; 4500 ft. of 15-in. and 1500 ft. of & 
pipe for new water mains to be plac 
in the city of Monrovia, Cal. 


riveted steel] 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is very little buying of 
ron pipe for commercial purposes. The Government 
taking more or less for military purposes, but other 
wise there is no movement. The freight rate on Fa 
Eastern exports went up from $9 to $17 for pipe r 
cently, but the change in rates cannot be said to have 
any effect on the business as it is almost imposs 
to get export permits for cast iron pipe. 





Pig Iron.—The pig iron market on the Coast r 
mains unchanged. A little pig is still coming in fron 
the East, but it is all arriving under old contracts 
which were made at a much higher figure than the 
present price, and for use in strictly Government wor! 

Old Materials—Emory Smith appears to have 
scrap situation well in hand, as far as enforcing the 
price is concerned. However, not much is coming int 
this market, and new sources of supply will be neces 
sary to prevent a real shortage. Some of the users 
of scrap are going far afield for material, but there ar 
no reports of the discovery of large supplies. ™! 
Smith is at present in Seattle, where it is underst 
he will impress upon the scrap dealers there the neces 
ity of adhering to the Government prices. 


The 





B. Floersheim & Co., Pittsburgh, have been awarded 
all the high-pressure piping for the new boile: he 
and power plant and other auxiliary apparatus of 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co., located at McKeesport, P8 
This company has also closed high-pressure pip!nt 
installation for the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. V: 
which will include all the piping necessary for 
blast furnace, boiler house, power house and by-product 
coke ovens. The company has just completed the lars’ 
piping contract which it received from the Carnegi* 
Steel Co. at the Duquesne steel works and furnaces, 
Duquesne, Pa., and also its contract with the America? 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at Farrell, Pa. 
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British Steel Market 


Pig Iron Prices Not Yet Adjusted— 
Ferromanganese Higher 
(By Cable.) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 31. 

iron position is unsettled pending an ad- 
‘home prices. There is a large demand for 
ron. American semi-finished steel is unob- 
[he tin plate market is strong at 33s 74d 
erromanganese is dearer at $260 to $270 c.i.f. 


, 
, 
‘ 


is follows: 


y%ke, 14 x 20: 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. Wales 
nese, $260 to $270, c.if. for export to Amer- 
for British consumption 
50 per cent, c.i.f., £35 upward 
products control prices per gross ton are 
iron, East Coast, £6 2s. 6d West Coast 
g iron (export), £5 5s. for No. 1 and £6 6s, for 
ship, bridge and tank, £11 10s. to £17, ac- 
plates, basis, £12 10s 
tandard quality, basis £13 17s. 6d marked 
tin plate bars, £10 7s. td 
i billets for rerolling (ordinary) 10 7s. 6d 
1] 
°1 10s. net, basis 


BUFFALO, July 29. 


Pig 
ik 


lron.—The increasing enlargement of the pro- 
yr the consumption of iron for Government uses, 
the extent that it may exceed the total of furnace 
duction, is causing growing apprehension on the 
part of foundrymen not engaged on Government work, 
whether they will be able to secure any iron 
future needs, and such melters are endeavoring 
into line on essential war needs contracts. 
dries and steel works are being forced to turn 
arger way to the substitution of scrap materials 
ike up for the shortage in the supply of pig. In 
nstances, producers are not now so much inclined 
k 1919 business as they have been for the past 
three weeks, but rather to rely upon government 
tions to furnish the market for their product for 
rd delivery periods, and await developments after 
lers now on books and present allocations are 
rr. In some instances, of course, furnacemen 
ing to give consideration to the requests of old 
ers who may feel more secure to have an anchor 
windward in the way of having some 1919 orders 
on furnace books, even though engaged on 
filed essential work and expect to be protected by 
ment allocations. Consequently sellers are en- 
g to satisfy regular customers in this way to a 
ile extent. Considerable tonnages of basic iron 
as foundry grades have been allocated locally 
the past week. Full capacity production is now 
out regularly from all the furnaces of the 
The fixed schedule of prices is continued as 


f.o.b. furnace Buffalo: 

indry, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon.. ; $34.50 
X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon... $3.50 
undry 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 32.50 
OG eo ware deeetencee as 2.00 
amlciads ilieda tale ea oan 2.00 

Superior charcoal, regular grads I 
GS: cceeehoeeeenteracan 37.50 

‘inished Iron and Steel.—Selling agencies report 





re clearly defined instructions have been re- 

this week from the Director of Steel Supplies 
the amount of replacement tonnage that can 
ed for by steel distributors. All regular cus- 
mills and agencies are readily complying 

he pledge requirements, guaranting that the 
’ which they are seeking to place orders will 
for essentials and that they will show actual 

which steel is applied. Distributors are keeping 


which will enable them to make monthly re- 
0 mills, showing where the previous month’s 
ze has been sold and the purposes for which 


+ 
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it is to be used. Pipe jobbers are also in line in the 
same way, to show records of monthly distribution. 
Bar iron shows increased activity for the week and 
some tonnages have been reported closed. Bids are 
to be taken the coming month for the 1500 tons of 
structural steel required for the 8-story hospital build- 
ing to be erected by the Mercy Hospital, Abbott Road 


and Cazenovia Park, Buffalo, the total cost of the 
structure being estimated at $800,000. 

Old Material.—Dealers report there is a steady 
market for all classes of material at top prices; but 


that they are seriously handicapped by a shortage of 
labor in accumulation, classification and loading of ma- 
terials at yards in sufficient tonnages to fill the de 
mand and this has a tendency to check business. The 
buying movement is also retarded by insufficient help 
at consumers’ mills and foundries to handle scrap when 
it comes into them. Some dealers have obliged 
to refuse tonnages of scrap offered them this week 
due to the lack of labor. In consequence of this situa- 
tion, there has been some falling off in the volume of 
business transacted during the week. The demand for 
cast scrap and also for heavy melting steel continues 
to be of large proportions and the inquiry for shell 
turnings is also good. There has been some indication 
recently, however, of a softening in the market for 
shell ends. Prices firmly held. We quote as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


heen 


are 


Heavy melting steel €99 00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, he 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and 
Low ple 
No l railroad 
No l Liroad 


i and machinery cast + OF 


phoru ot guaranteed 


wrought i 


Iron axles $44.00 to 4 

axle 14.00to 4 

Carwheel 0 

Railroad malleable 

Machine hop turnil 

Heavy axle turning 

Clean cast boring ‘ 18.00 

Iron rail ; 36.001 

Locomotive grate bar 0 to 
t 
' 
' 


Steel 


Stove plate ‘ { 
Wrought pipe ; 7.00 
No l | 
No. 2 bushelins crap 21.00 to , O00 


, leg] } ‘ ‘ aon fore 
Bundled ee umpi 


busheling crap 24.00 to tO.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30. 

The increasing volumes of steel put on the list for 
the United States and allied governments is fortifying 
a number of the trade who still persist that the vari- 
ous Government agencies as well as general customers 
have overestimated their This is regarded as 
done purposely by all concerned, following history in 
this respect, that in a tight market all get unduly con- 
cerned about covering their own needs. It is under- 
stood, for example, that the shell steel required for 
the present half year will total 3,000,000 tons, requir- 
ing a continuous output probably 15 per cent above 
that of the last month. Similarly it is understood 
that total plate requirements are nearly 3,500,000 tons 
for the half year, an amount requiring a rate of ship- 
ping perhaps 12 per cent greater than obtaining re- 
cently. The result is that with the seven priority ra- 
tings in the A class and at least four in the B class, 
the shipment of material under the preferential list 
coming after the priorities is for the present substan- 
tially a dead letter. 


needs. 


Pig Iron.—So much iron has been allocated to the 
furnaces that there is practically none for sale of any 
kind for delivery in 1918, even if the producers were 
willing to entertain such proposals. There are in- 
stances where consumers have succeeded in effecting 
contract protection, at least in foundry iron, to such 
an extent that the melter either has very large orders 
or is playing for the future. Urgent requests on such 
consumers for a modification have met no response. 


On the other hand, it is still maintained that many | 


foundries are in need of iron and that it is not un- 
likely that orders will issue for foundries to use half 
iron and half scrap in their burdens. We continue to 
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quote standard grades of iron f.o.b. furnace, except 
Virginia iron, for which the delivered prices are quoted: 





Eastern Pennsylvania N« Da 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 

Eastern Pennsylvania No, 2 foundry () 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight) 

Virginia N« found (including freight) 

Basi 

(ray orge ( 
Ke en I 

Standa i \ Dp spl 

Low phosphoru (coppel pearing) 
Ferrealloys.—A quiet market continues in ferro 


alloys and spiegeleisen. We quote prices as follows: 
70 per cent ferromanganese f.o.b. furnace, with freight 
allowed, $250, and 16 to 18 per cent alloy, $75. 

Coke.—We quote 48-hr. furnace coke at $6 and 72-h1 
foundry coke at $7, Connellsville. 

Billets.—Washington is having difficulty in placing 
some 12,500 tons of 4x 4-in. material for making rivets. 
At this writing one-half has been accepted. There 
is a demand for shell discard steel billets for the re- 
rolling mills, but at least one producer is considering 
the possibility of being required to remelt this steel 
to make up for the shortage of general melting scrap. 
We quote open-hearth rerolling billets at $51.30, Phila 
delphia. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Distribution of Gover 
ment orders continues to dislodge the consideration of 
any general commercial business. Even the bar iron 
mills are well filled and also universal plate mills. 
There are signs that the reins will be drawn tighte1 
on the distribution of shell discard steel in spite of 
the fact that much of it is rolled into concrete bars, 
going into Government buildings. An allocation of 
88,000 tons of shell steel for France and Great Britain 
is at the moment being made, but with difficulty owing 
to the delivery required. We quote plates, 3.48c.; plain 
structural material, 3.23c.; steel bars, 3.13¢.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 4.48c.; No. 28 black sheets, 5.23c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.48c. and bar iron, 3.73c., 
all Philadelphia. 

Old Material.—Some business has been done in grate 
bars and stove plate at $1 above last week’s quota- 
tions, and in fact for stove plate as high as $28 has 
been quoted. The shortage of scrap is becoming so 
acute that one large maker of shell steel is planning to 
remelt the discard portions. Where shell steel makers 
have been rolling bars there has been a market for 
discard steel in the shape of shells for testing powder. 
Whether the surplus will hereafter be remelted in the 
open-hearth furnaces instead of being put into light 
rails or concrete bars is not as -yet ascertained. We 
quote for delivery at buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsyl 
vania, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy meltin; 


a0 
Steel rai rerolling 4 HO 
No. 1 low phosphorus heavy, 6.04 and unde 00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 nd under 56.50 
Low phosphoru 0.06 nd under 32.001 4.00 
Old iron rail 0 
Old carwheel On 
No 1 railroad Vvrougnt 140 
No. 1 vard wrought ».00 
Country vard wrought O00 
No. 1 forge fire ; S00 te 900 
Bundled keleton S00 te aon 
No. 1 busheling 1a 
No. 2 busheli 17 Oo £00 
rurning (for blast furnace ise ) SOO te 19.00 
Machine hop turnings (for g 

mill use) 1S.50 te 19.00 
Cast borings (‘for | t furnace ise ) SOO te 19 00 
Cast borings (cle ) 00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) rO0 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes) 3.00 4 54.00 
Grate bars 26.00 to 27.0 
Stove plate "26.00 to 27.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants) 26. 00to 27.00 
Raliroad malleable (for malleable 

works) 31.00 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new pecifications ) ao 
Ungraded pipe 29 00 


The American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, which is 
largely engaged on munition work, has almost entirely 
substituted women for men employees for inspection 
and light machine work and is at present employing 
over 900 women. 





New York 

NEw YORK, 

Pig lron.—Some sales of charcoal iro: 
nade for delivery during the first half of 
but no other selling for that delivery ha 
nounced and the prevailing sentiment of se 
to be against making further sales for tha 
Considerable inquiry continues to come in, 
feel that they would like to know how the 
ments are to be provided for, but it does 
likely that the present policy of the furnac 
reversed. We quote prices as follows for 
delivery on Northern and Southern grades 


Southern (all rail) 


hern (all rail) 


Ferroalloys.—The appeal of the Sub-Com: 
Ferroalloys that consumers cover their requi: 
for ferromanganese as far ahead as possible 
of buying from hand to mouth has so far fou 
flection in the market. Inquiries for any del 
very few, the largest being for 250 tons for tl} 

Sales are insignificant and confined to sma 

$250, delivered, for 70 per cent alloy, plus $4 
above this standard, which is the firm quotati: 
splegeleisen market is very quiet with the gq 
unchanged at $75, furnace, for 16 per cent a 

$3.50 per additional unit. The market for ferr 

50 per cent, is quiet but strong with consum: 
provided for. For contract the quotation is about $1) 
per ton, delivered, with as high as $170 to $175 ask: 
for spot. Demand is so small that quotations are larg 
nominal. Several producers are practically sold up f 
the rest of the year. Ferrotungsten is now quoted 
$2.40 per lb. of contained tungsten, New York, wit 
the ore concentrates selling at between $20 to $24, 
per unit in 60 per cent material. We quote ferro 
dium at $4 to $5, Pittsburgh, per lb. of contained va 
dium for prompt delivery in small lots, but very 

is available, large quantities going into steel on G 
ernment orders. Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15 to 18 
cent, is selling at $200 per net ton in carload lots 
$220 per ton in lots between one ton and a carloa 
and at $250 per ton in lots less than a ton, f.o.b. Su 
pension Bridge, N. Y. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The largest new struct 
steel proposition is for 6200 tons at the Mare Isla: 
Navy Yard. It is understood that about 2000 tons » 
be before the market shortly for a Government plant at 
Charlestown, W. Va. A marine railroad for the Gov 
ment at San Diego, Cal., will take 400 tons. The Bost 
& Albany has asked for bids on 500 tons of work. The 
belief still persists that there is some over-buying, 
duced in part by salesmen, whom distributers, for e. 
ample, have kept on the road. Consumers have thus « 
dered beyond immediate needs as a matter of prote 
tion, and this movement, it is claimed, has made 
impress on the reported needs for indirect war purposes 
It is admitted that general consumption of manufa 
tures is large and should be larger, owing to the hig 
wages which are being paid, and the lack of reports 
shutdowns of steel users is taken to indicate how larg* 
have been the reserve supplies of material. It is 
ported that a change in chemical make-up of shel! st 
is pending so that any temporary delay in mill ope! 
ations on this score may serve to expedite rail rolling 
Another shift is noted in the jobbers’ supply marke! 
The Director of Steel Supply under date of July 
points out that due to the curtailment of shipments ove! 
the last 60 days the stocks in jobbers’ hands in som 
sections in certain lines have been entirely exhauste 
and it has therefore been impossible to secure replace 
ment on the basis of July sales, accordingly mills ar 
authorized to accept from jobbers for August an amoun' 
equal to the monthly average shipments to the jobbers 
over the first half of 1918. Replacement commencine 
September is to proceed strictly according to the July 
circular. We quote mill shipments as follows: 5te! 
bars, 3.145¢.; shapes, 3.245¢.; plates, 3.495c., and ba! 
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New York. Out-of-store prices are Ic. 


Pipe—The various housing projects 
indertaken by the Government are ex- 
re large tonnages of cast-iron pipe and 
ve been placed. It is not expected, how- 
e buying by municipalities will be large 
rendered necessary by the building of 
workingmen engaged on war contracts. 
prices, including the new freight rates, are 
61.75, New York, for 6-in. and heavier; 
j-in.; $71.75 for 3-in., with $1 additional 
\ and gas pipe. 

0 terial—Owing to the fact that new constru: 
igidly restricted, there is very little raz- 
iildings and less scrap than usual is being 
[he scarcity of labor is also having a ten- 
the production of scrap. Yards are now 
$30 to $34 per week for common labor as 
th $12 to $18 per week a year ago. The 
all grades except low phosphorous is very 
hipments are going forward satisfactorily. 
prices of brokers to New York producers 

per gross ton, New York, as follows: 


i tur 2 
teel pipe ¢ 
‘ a 
grat DAT ‘ 
ist r I d) 
eal New 
T ~ . 
sa 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, July 30.—(By wire.) 
Ore.—A _ strike of the seamen on the Great 


rdered for Monday, threatened to tie up ore 
it was averted at a conference held in Wash 
Sunday attended by Chairman Hurley and othe 
tatives of the United States Shipping Board 
fficers of the various unions represented in 
shipping industry. A training system for 
s for the merchant marine will be estab- 
Lake boats, the welfare registry system will 
pending further negotiations, and the wage 
the unions will be taken up at a confer 
Washington Wednesday and adjusted. Tele- 
sent to President Livingstone of the Lake 
\ssociation, directing action regarding the 
men for the merchant marine, also disco! 
registry system. The threatened strike in- 
ttle with the ore movement, although some 
vere held up a few hours. Shipments at 
re being delayed by a strike on the Great 
e dock. However, the July movement will 
exceed 10,000,000 tons and it is planned to 
10,000 tons during July, August and Septem- 
ing Lake shipments up to 49,000,000 tons by 
We quote f.o.b. lower Lake docks: 


essemer, $6.40: old range non-Bessemer, $5.' 
>f Mesaba non-Bessemer i ; 


lron.—The buying of pig iron for the first half 
ntinues at a fairly rapid rate, although some 
have not yet opened their books for that 
Sales are largely in malleable and foundry 
though some steel-making iron has been 
for. Sellers are covering those of their 
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regular trade who are now 
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out in very heavy volume. 
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Var eCss¢t 
these be ‘ 
al 
re lire 


half of 1919 


} 
steel-Mmaking 


in their requirements that far ahead, as they d 
feel that as they are supplying steel for 


needs, the Government wil 
pig iron. 
sold practically all of its 


One Cleveland 


| 


ok after their 


selling agency 


malleable and 


y} 


Lrovernment 


has 
fount 


supply 


alread 


irTy ir 


Lovernment 


al W 


for the first half. The demands upon the 
for all grades of pig iron for war essenti: 
which are being referred to the Committee 
Iron, Iron Ore and Lake Transportation for a 
continue very heavy A round tonnage wa 
during the week and many new inquiries develope 
committee is now working on 85,000 tor 
main to be allocated of the 180,000 tor t 
and expects to distribute this within the next f 
between both Northern and Southern produ 
new Government inquiry is for 14,000 t 
wanted by a central Ohio consume The 
pig iron ntracts covering the price ise 
ment restrictions are removed being e! 
able attention. Some sellers p: ! their 
that should Government regulatior ease be 
expiration of the contracts. ne prese! Cs 
maximum shall be paid. Should the Governme 
the price ind later remove rest t 
price the istomer pays after t removal o 
strictions would, under these contracts, be the 
Government maximum price instead of the 
ernment price. One seller declined to book 
leaving the question of price subject to mutu 
ment should Government price restricti ne 
vefore the expiration of the ntract We 
vered Cleveland, as follows 

Be ‘ 

B 

N ‘ : 

~ N 

wf a 


Old Material.—Scrap continues in good demand and 


the supply of some grades besides heavy melting 
steel. and low phosphorus melting scrap is getting 
scarce. This is particularly true of borings. These 
as well as turnings, are in good local demand. Cast 
scrap and stove plate are also getting rather scarce 
The demand for the latter is active Prices on grades 
that have been below the Government maximum haves 
stiffened up close to that maximun Sales of cupo 
cast scrap are reported at $29 net A sale of agricu 
tural malleable is reported at $32.50 gross for Chicag: 
delivery. We quote delivered consumers’ yard rn 
Cleveland and vicinity as follows 

He t ! 

NV ‘ ~ 

H presses t 

Ag? i 

Ra 

Stee gS 

iigt 

Cast 

N 

Pe 

Coke.—Producers generally in the Connel!] le d 
trict are now covering their foundry trade with con 
tracts for the first half of 1919. It expected that 


the majority of foundries will soon be 


The 


Coke 


Administrator 


i! 


Washington 


under 


has 


contract 


shut 


off 


i 
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deliveries of Ashland coke to some consumers in this 
territory and these must find other sources of supply. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. on bolt and 
nut orders are very heavy and manufacturers are 
from four to six months behind on deliveries. Consid- 
erable business is still being taken in contracts for 
the third and fourth quarter delivery. These include 
contracts from jobbers, but they will have to wait 
for some time before securing deliveries, as manufac- 
turers will make shipments to them only in regular 
order. Makers estimate that 75 to 85 per cent of the 
bolt and nut product is going into direct and indirect 
Government orders. A new inquiry for 6500 tons of 
rivets for Hog Island has come from the American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation, and it is ex- 
pected that this business will be placed in a few days. 
Specifications on rivet contracts are very heavy. 





Finished Iron and Ste2l.—The steel situation is 
growing tighter. The demand for plate continues very 
heavy and consumers not having high priority orders 
have little chance of getting material. New Govern- 
ment allocations include approximately 70,000 tons of 
plates for the corrugated ends of box cars, a portion 
of which went to a Cleveland mill. The situation in 
regard to jobbers shows little, if any, improvement. 
Under the present regulations, jobbers are able to 
place orders, but mills are so well filled up with pri- 
ority orders that shipments to jobbing houses are very 
indefinite and there is a heavy call on jobbers for ma 
terial they do not have in stock, particularly plates 
and structural material. Shipments to jobbers are 
largely of steel bars, cold-rolled steel and structural 
angles in small sizes, the latter rolled from shell dis- 
card. Few manufacturers are now trying to do any- 
thing but war essential work and the demand for 
small lots of steel to finish up other classes of work 
which has existed for some time has quieted down. 
There is a heavy demand for shell discard, which is go- 
ing to light rails, reinforcing bars and to the implement 
and automobile manufacturers. Considerable of this 
material is being disposed of by Cleveland jobbers, one 
of whom has just placed an additional order with a 
Pittsburgh mill for 1000 tons. Automobile manufac- 
turers are also able to secure some off heats of alloy 
steel] and some material from the strip mills. Local 
fabricators of steel have stocks from which they are 
able to fill small orders for building work. Jobbers quote: 


Steel bar 1.07¢ plates 4 42 tructural material. 
4.17¢c No. 10 blue annealed sheet 5.42 N "8 black 
sheets, 6.42 No, 28 galvanized sheets, 7.67¢ 

Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, July 30—(By Wire). 

Pig Iron.—Reports cannot be confirmed that an offi- 
cial hint has been passed along the line discouraging 
making contracts for next year’s delivery. However 
some credence may be given to these rumors because a 
few Southern furnaces which were willing to take on 
business for the first half have practically withdrawn 
from the market and are not selling any iron with the 
exception of some small odd lots of high-sulphur iron. 
For prompt shipment most of this metal is being taken 
by the manufacturers of stoves whose future supplies 
have practically been cut off. The distribution of basic 
iron is absorbing the attention of everyone at the pres- 
ent time and the allocation of all steel-making iron is 
more rigidly enforced. Furnaces able to make basic 
iron are being directed to change from the production 
of foundry iron and this action on their part has already 
caused an increased shortage of the latter product, in 
Southern Ohio and also in the South. Fortunately the 
cool weather has tended to aid in furnace operations 
to a considerable extent, although even if the furnaces 
are able to run at full capacity through the remainder 
of the summer season, a number of them in the Ironton 
district as well as in the South will not be able to 
produce enough iron to take care of their customers’ 
needs during the remainder of the present year. Lately 
few inquiries have been received here for malleable and 
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it is probable that consumers are drawing at 
districts. . 


Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Bi: 


$1.50 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 
Souther Ohio. No 
Basic, Macthale 


Finished _Material.—Twisted steel bars nf 
ing concrete are very hard to get. The jol stad 
have practically been depleted and prom 
shipments have not been kept. This situat 
great deal of work that is of a very essent 
Che jobbers have reason to believe that the sit 
be relieved within the next 30 days. One « irag 
feature is better deliveries of cold rolled shafting 
of blue annealed sheets. Galvanized sheets 
impossible to obtain, and at the annual convention of th 
Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association held » 
Columbus last week, it was developed that 
of contractors will be compelled to suspend 
at an early date, unless they can draw stocks 
to carry on their work. No shipments from t| 
of barbed wire have been received lately and 
stocks have been exhausted. Wire nails are 
scarce and there is some talk on the part of th 
of cutting down shipments to retail dealers 
their limited supply can be evenly d 
Recently a jobbing house quoted $4.50 per keg 
an outside firm to discourage its order, but th: 
was sent in by telegraph. This illustrates how i 


Al 


i 


ta 
situation is becoming. 
The following are local jobbers’ prices Stes » 
small structural shapes, 4.13c. base; large round 
2 in. and over, 4.23c. base plates, 4.48c. bass 
innealed sheets, 5.48c.: steel bands, 3/16 i 
t.¥Sc. base (using the new band list). Reinfor: 
bar t.23c., and wire nails, $4.25 per keg bass 
Old Material—Dealers are making a more 


termined effort to gather in scrap of all kinds from the 
country districts. In carrying out this campaign, they 
feel that they are assisting the Government in a ver 
material way by locating every pound of metal poss 
Lately quite a large tonnage of agricultural scraj 
been passed into the yards and is being returned 
sorting to the manufacturers of agricultural 
ments and other melters. No changes in quotations 
noted, but prices are very much firmer. 


Per Gross Ton 





Bundled sheet scrap Rt ale $21.00 te 
Old n rail ; a ae 0 
R g rail 0 lb. and up..... ; 14.50 
R ling steel rails.... e ons 32.00 to 
Hea, melting steel scrap........ . 27.50 
Steel rails for melting 27.50 te 
Old carwheels ‘ re «3 ) te 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought... oe see ged.00 to § 
Cast boring ee ieChaekond aie 14.00 to 14. 
Stec turnings nae owiehe ace. ae ha 
Railroad cast his wierae ore 25.00 to 
No. 1 machinery : se : Ti 27.50 t 
Burnt scrap ... Perry Terre ee 
Iron axies ed des DRE eD es ewes eee 40.00 to 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 35.50 to 
Pipes: SRG HWS. cc cicsccced cusses aes 21.00 to 
re errr ry ee 24.50 to - 
Railroad tank and sheet............. 18.50 to 


Coke.—A number of oven operators have open 
their books for 1919 and are giving their regular 
tomers a chance to cover for their requirements 
foundry coke. All contracts stipulate that Governme™ 
prices shall rule at the time of shipment. Buying »* 
been heavy of 72-hr. coke, but the invitation has ! 
been generally extended to the users of furnace coke, * 
it is generally understood that the urgent war needs 
quire that these consumers of furnace coke are 1 ' 
supplied before others are taken care of. Shipmen 
are moving very satisfactorily, and there are few ‘ 
plaints as to car shortages in any district. Repor 
from all districts are more optimistic as to the |@ 
situation. A consequence is an increased production 
both furnace and foundry coke. 








Fluorspar.—The average price for both prom? 
shipment and delivery during the remainder of the ni 
has narrowed down to $30 per ton, f.o.b. point of § ai 
ment. A little extra business is being done for th 
year’s delivery, but in the past two weeks practicall ly 











en accepted for next year’s shipment. An 
made by consumers to accumulate a 
the summer season so as to avoid the em- 
delayed shipments occasioned by the 


TRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Mat itionary—Favorable War News Has 
Little Effect 


NEW YorK, July 30. 

narket last week, especially as regards 

‘| and metal-working company shares, 
hange than for many weeks preceding. 
pation in transactions was of small dimen- 
.vorable war developments failed to affect 
ippreciably. 

of prices on active iron and industrial 
Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
follows: 
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N. 2 Warwicl g1 
Wes gl | ‘ 
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t} a6 
Dividends 
Brass Co quarterly, 1! pe cent ne 
payable Aug. 15 
Steel Co., quarterly Z per ent on the 
per cent on clas I ‘ paya 0 ] 
Foundries & Forging juarter per cel 
i il™% per ce r t I é pavab 
~ he rd St ( pe i q ¢ ‘ 
Steel Car ¢ juart cel th 
le Sept. 4, and 1% per cent on the preferred 
effield Steel & Iron Co., quarterly, 114 per cent 
pavable Aug. 10 
Warner Speedometer C« quarter! 1% per 
Aug. 1 
Foundry Co., sen l per 1) 
Towne Mfg. Co., quar 21, pe - 


Industrial Finances 


al meeting of stockholders of the Bethlehem 
rporation has been called for Aug. 8 in Newark, 
the following purposes: To authorize $500,000,- 
inder a consolidated mortgage covering all 
ty and assets of both Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
Stee] Corporation; to consent to the issuance 
0,000 bonds under the aforesaid mortgage to 
issue of $50,000,000 7 per cent notes; and to 
sale of these notes to the banking syndicate 
the Guaranty Trust Co., Bankers’ Trust Co., 
Seligman & Co. and Chase Securitjes Corpora- 
e of the Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit, to 
Rothschild for $485,000 by the Security Trust 
er, was confirmed by the court in that city 
The plant was appraised at $1,000,000 a 
ago, but the falling off in demand for cars 
the value. 
the Ontario Steel Products Co., Ltd., with 
Gananoque and Chatham, Ont., has experi- 
good year is evident from the annual report 
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of the directors, just issued. The net profits for the 
year, after providing for depreciation, business-profits 
tax, etc., were $208,108. The fixed assets of the com 
pany are $1,848,558. During the year which closed 
June 30 last the regular dividend of 7 per cent on 
the preferred stock was declared, and 1% per cent on 
the common deferred dividends was paid in August, 
1917. At a meeting of the directors, held during July, 
a further payment of 1% per cent on account of these 
arrears, to be payable concurrently with the regular 
dividend of 1% per cent on August 15, was also decided 
upon. With the above payment the arrears will be 
reduced to 4% per cent. 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
sold to a Cleveland banking house $3,500,000 first mort 
gage and collateral trust three-year 7 per cent gold 
notes, the notes being secured by first mortgage by 
the plants of the Hydrauli@ Pressed Steel Co. and the 
Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Co., and collateral secured 
by obligations on the company’s Canton Sheet Steel 
Plant, Canton, Ohio. Of the proceeds, $1,800,000 will 
be used to refund notes due Oct. 1 this year, and the 
remaining will be devoted to the reduction of current 
liabilities and to permanent improvements at the three 
plants. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. reports net profit of 
$1,888,755 for the quarter ended June 30, compared 


with $1,002,455 in the corresponding three months of 
last year. Sales billed aggregate a value of $9,258,079, 
against $6,441,574 a year ago. The unfilled orders on 
the books of the company on June 0 amounted to 
$28,962,096, compared with $16,564,842 a year ago 
The re-organization of the Garland Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, which has been in the hands of receiver: 
for several years, is nearly completed, and it ex- 
pected that in a few weeks the receivership will be 


dissolved, and the companies for which the Garland 
Corporation is a holding company, will be turned back 
to the stockholders. These companies include the Gar 
land Nut & Bolt Co., the Safety Armorite Conduit Co., 
with plants at West Pittsburgh, Pa., and the West 


Pittsburgh Realty Co After the receivership dis 
charged, it is the intention to consolidate the manu 
facturing interests and conduct them under one name 
It is stated that operations under the receivership 


have been very successful, and it is believed the com 
panies will continue to prosper after they are again 
placed in the hands of the stockholde 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Report 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports gross receipts 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1918, of $12,812,003 
from which operating expenses of $10,474,161 were 
deducted, leaving net earnings of $2,337,842, compared 
with $2,553,080 for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. Other income amounted to $128,124, 
bringing the total income for the period to $2,465,966, 
which compares with $2,881,366 for the same months 


of the year before. After interest, taxes, etc., of 
$765,795, balance available for depreciation and deple 
tion totalled $1,700,170. Preferred dividends paid 


during the quarter were $40,000, the same amount 
paid in corresponding period of 1917. Balance after 
preferred dividends was equal to $3.41 per share, 
against $4.49 per share earned in the same quarter of 
the previous year. Common dividends amounted to 
$256,718, leaving a surplus for the quarter of $912,435. 


The Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Sup 
plies, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York, has 
adopted standard dimensions and other specifications 
for porcelain enameled steel reflectors under the name 
R-L-M, meaning reflector and lamp manufacturers’ 
standard. At present they will be confined to the dome 
types for direct lighting. 

For transporting supplies for every million men of 
our expeditionary forces in France, 2000 locomotives 
are necessary, according to S. M. Vauclain, vice-presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive Works. The company has 
recently contracted to build 500 locomotives, 25 per 
week, 
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The Week’s Prices 
Cents bs Pound for Early Deliver 
Copper, New York Tin, Lead Sypre 
Electro New New St New S 
July Lake ti York Yor} oui Yor 
24 7G 6.00 #44 00 S05 
25 -60 "6.0 Fur on \ O05 1.3. \ 
4 6.00 6.0 *44 01 
“ t 60 *®O4 if ~ { \ ~ O0 
*Non 
NEw YorRK, July 31. 
All the markets are quiet and all are strong ex 
cept one. Copper can now be bought for delivery 


both 
and firm. 


only at the price ruling at that time. Tin is 


quiet and scarce. Lead continues very scarce 
Antimony is dull but 


fairly strong 


New York 
Copper.—The market is strong. It is really mark 
ing time until the result of the meeting next week, 
Aug. 7, is known. Confidence is strong that an ad- 


vance will then be granted bringing 
price to 27.50c. per lb. after Aug. 
mentioned last week. As a 
tion no are being made for delivery beyond 
Aug. 15 except at the price ruling then. In fact, it is 
stated that producers are not over-willing to sell for 
delivery that at the 
as to accumulate stocks if 


the maximum 
15. due to the rea 


sons result of this situa- 


sales 


before present price of 26c. so 


possible for sale at a 


higher price. In most cases, however, consumers are 
well covered to Aug. 15. For jobbing lots, besides 
the 5 per cent extra allowed, an additional $1 per 
ton is permissibly added to recompense refiners for 
converting the copper into ingots. This makes the 


maximum jobbing price for 5-ton lots and less, 27.35c. 
per lb. 


Tin.—Because of 


the new ruling as to shipments 
from the Far East, referred to last week, there has 
been practically no business. Those interested in this 
market do not know just where they stand. A few 


lots, perhaps a half dozen, have been offered and sold 
but it is the opinion of one large importer that this has 
been done only to test out the new program. Tin of all 
grades is very scarce. Buyers do not appear to be at 
all anxious and seem willing to drift along with the 
market. Spot metal at New York is still nominal at 
94c. per lb. Arrivals for the month at Atlantic ports 
to July 24 have been 775 tons with 5260 tons reported 
as arrived at Pacific ports to July 27. Tin continues 
to advance in London. Spot Straits was quoted yes 
terday at £385, against £365 10s per ton a week ago. 
Lead.—The same conditions dominate 
which have obtained the past few weeks. 
of metal continues and is greater 


the market 
rhe shortage 
, if anything, and there 


is still a decided uncertainty about freight rates. The 
market is no better than firm and is nominal at 8.05c. 
New York, or 7.75c. per lb., St. Louis. There is very 


little business and practically no metal available for 


spot or August delivery. In less than carloads, the 
metal is available at a premium up to 8.75c. per lb. 
New York. 

Spelter.—The market continues to ease with prime 


Western now quoted at 8c. St. Louis, or 8.25c. per lb. 
New York, for early delivery and third quarter. De 
mand is small, but the underlying conditions are re 
garded as sound and the reaction as temporary. It is 
expected that the easing will discourage the resump- 
tion of production by some who had discontinued. A 
new feature of the market is the weekly reports now 
being issued by the Government showing the produc 
tion and stocks of spelter. 


Antimony.—The market is quiet and dull at 13c. 
to 13.25c. per lb., New York, duty paid, for prompt 
and early delivery. Imports of metal and regulus for 
the 11 months ended May 31, 1918, are reported as 
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38,148,949 lb. as compared with 22,604,4: , 
same period in 1917. It is stated that - 
per lb. is seriously contemplated to increa 

in this country. 


TL 


Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 
pure, and scrap, have a fixed maximum 
, per lb. in 50-ton lots, of 33 
in 15 to 50-ton lots and of 33.20c. per lb. in 


lots. 


on 


price of 33c. 


coyieunann 


Old Metals.—Demand is very light. Dea 
prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible 

(‘opper, hea and wire 

(‘opper, ligh and bottoms 

Brass, heavy 

Hea, machine composition 

. 1 llow rod brass turnings 

N 1 red brass o1 omposition turnings 

Chicago 

JuLY 30.—The lead market can only be called ; 


nal, as producers declare they have no metal 


Their statement that the Government is taking 
the output is not accepted, and there is a move 
on foot to have the Government take a hand 


situation War requirements continue to draw hea 
on the copper supply, but there appears to be en 
for all purposes. Spot tin is a little easier, but fut 


are difficult to procure. Spelter is weak in a lifeless 


market. Antimony has been active, with unchang 
quotations. We quote copper at 26c. for carloads a 
27.30c. for less than carloads; tin, $1 to $1.05; lead 


7.85¢., nominal; 
14c. to 


than 


spelter, 8.25c. to 8.37%4c.; antimor 
On old metals we quote buying prices, less 
lots, as follows: Copper wire, crucibl 
; copper clips, 21.50c.; copper bottoms, 2 
red brass, 21c.; yellow brass, 14c.; lead pipe, 6c.; zin 
».50¢.; pewter, No. 1, 


15e. 
carload 
shapes, 22c. 


55c.; tinfoil, 65c.; block tin, 7! 
St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 29.—Conditions in the non-ferr 
metals markets have been rather quiet with prices fair 
firm and the quotations car lots, at the close today: Lea 
7.78 spelter, 8.62%c.; less than car lots, lead, 8.5! 
9.25¢e. to 9.50c. Tin is scarcely quotable, 
none is available, but is worth $1.10 or more in sma 
lots; copper, 27.85c.; antimony, Asiatic, 16c. In the 
Joplin district, there was some restriction of produ 
tion by the dry weather and the fact that ore prices 
showed very little change. Zinc blende was sold, as 
$75 per ton, basis of 60 per cent metal, for 
top grades for sheet zinc producers’ needs; while seco! 
grades ranged down to $55 with some lots even belov 
that, while the average for the week for the distric! 
was about $60 per ton. Calamine continued in a wid 
range from $25 to $39 per ton because of the spotted 
character of the turn in, with average for the week, 
basis of 40 per cent metal, about $34 per ton. Lead 
was quietly strong, basis of 80 per cent metal, at $97. 
per ton and the average for the week for the distr 
$97 per ton. On miscellaneous scrap metals 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass 
10c.; heavy yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass, 19.9" 
heavy yellow brass, 18.50c.; heavy copper and coppé 
wire, 20c.; pewter, 30c.; tinfoil, 60c.; lead, 6c.; z1n 


(.d0c.° 


spelter, 


usual, at 


was 


+ 


ea lead, oc. 


er 
struction 


Wilson & Co. have been awarded the 
contract for the first unit of the steel 
rolling mill to be erected by the Acme Stee! & 
Co., at a cost of $1,000,000, on the Little Calumet Riv’ 
The company now has a plant at Twenty-eight! 
Archer streets, Chicago. The first unit of the ne¥ 
mill will be a one-story structure, 85 x 700 ft., and 
cost $175,000. James E. MacMurray is president. 


re 


Maximum prices of sheet lead in Great Britain ® 
now £41 per ton and of lead pipe £41 10s per ton. 
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ince in freight rates of 25 per cent from 

on finished iron and steel products, includ- 

iron and steel pipe, went into effect June 

The rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, to 

per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, 
adelphia, 23c.; Boston, 27c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 

i7c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25¢c. ; 

'Tc.: St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
_4916c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
) lb. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
Birmingham, 57.5¢.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
ad, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 

ad 40,000 lb.; and °1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
Qn wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 


sburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
ad 46,000 Ilb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
6,000 Ib.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 


0% . 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 

{ a items not noted above, rates vary some- 
are given in detail in the regular railroad 


Structural Material 


beams, 3 to 15 In.; channels, 3 to 15 in. 
both legs, % in. thick and over, 


sizes, 3c 
Wire Preducts 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
iding large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
r this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright 
wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb wire and 
staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
es, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
g subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
ttsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 

et, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 


re fencing are 
for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 


ttsburgh. 


angles, 3 to 6 In. 
and zees, struc- 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


tructural and ae PEOUER, 6 cd ciwdowescavens $4.40 base 
ge t a er ina pia he hele wee $4.50 
x n. smaller and shorter rivets. .50-10 per cent off list 
:h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

nd shorter, rolled threads 


GS w.cccccecescsssscesesees Poses 


.50-10-5 per cent off list 
50-5 per cent off list 


longer GG crake eee css 40-10 per cent off list 
bolts ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
BO GN cs adexudheosaunanaess 40-10 per cent off list 
fh” eer rere ee ee ee 35-5 per cent off list 
t % x 6 in.: 
nd sh rter, rolled threads...... .£ 50-5 per cent off list 
(eRe ded bb Ree ORES 4$0-10-5 per cent off list 
l ionge r sizes (ore ebeoseseue aed 40 per cent off list 
TTT Te eT Te eT eee 50-10 per cent off list 
NOG. By By. Ges cieuccteeccscdawes 50 per cent off list 
CG Mute, Gls WH ccc szecessads 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
ed nuts, Ee. URE ows ce cnuo'es 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
CG mute Ue, GROEN. « ciwccecscs 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
ed nuts, hex., tapped........... 2.10c. per Ib. off list 
sq. and hex. nuts, blank...... 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
sq. and hex. nuts, tapped..... 2.00c. per Ib. off list 
hed hex. nuts: 
AT GOE 0s cc cena vkebedeieut 60-10-10 per cent off list 
OMT . sci cncsisweseianke 70-5 per cent off list 
oscceauaweeooseetoens sauees 70-10 per cent off list 
cov teeeeudadwaee needs 2% per cent extra for bulk 
m6 :la tk der wal mele aA ee a 50-10-5 per cent off list 


e discounts 
es carry 


are from present lists now in effect. 
standard extras. 


Wire Rods 


mmon basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con. 
chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
f that character, $65. Prices on high carbon 
egular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
1 spikes, 9/16 in. x 4% in 
ts of 200 kegs of 

Boat spikes, $5 


and heavier, per 100 Ib., 
200 Ib. each, or more; track 
25 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plate 


May 21 prices on all sizes of terne 
coating, 200 Ib., $15 ner nackage 
12-Ilb. coating, L. C.. $17.00: 
ib coating, L C., Bh 9.60 : 
coating, I. C., $21.75; 35-Ib. coating. I 
coating. I. C.. $24 00 per package, all 
freight added to point of delivery 


plates are as 
S-ib. coating 
15-Ib. coating, I. C 
25-lb coating, I. C., 
b 


Cc 
fob 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to 5 
house in small lots for prompt shipment 
3.50c. in carload and larger lots, f£.0.b. mill. 


Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for 
the Pittsburgh basing card, as 


from ware- 
Refined iron bars, 


cariload lots on 
announced Nov » by the 


Government on steel pipe, those on iron pipe being the same 
is quoted for some time 
Butt Weld 
Steel | iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Biack Galv 
%, %& and *&. 44 lil % and \& 23 +4 
Oe ernie ia 33% By 24 +3 
We OO Bewsee co ea 37% | & . 28 10 
1 %& to 1%.. 33 17 
Lap Weld 
Se ee . 44 95%; 29h< 18 3 
PE ON Biases . 47 34% | 1% .. 26 11 
TO Es ccawes x: ae a Be tae a 26 12 
13 and 14...... 34% 2% to6. 28 15 
Be shseex’ ssa lee 7 to 12. 25 2 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, %& and %&.. . 22% %, & and & 22 ) 
Ore 32% ly . 27 i4 
% to 1%. 49 36 ly % tol 33 18 
2to3.. ea 50 37% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
| Pert erie 42 30% lly 19 4 
a ae 45 33% 1% 25 11 
4% to 6 coo 32% 2 27 14 
Bae Oa ca oa a 26%, 2% to 4 29 17 
9 to 12. 35 21ity 4% to 6 28 16 
| 7 to 8 0 s 
| 9 to 12 15 3 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowéd over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than 
carloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and 5% points on galvanized 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) point 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (9) points lower (higher 
price) 

Boiler Tubes 

The following are the prices for carload lots, 
burgh, announced Nov. 13, as agreed upon by 
and the Government: 


Lap Welded Steel 


f.o.b. Pitts 
manufacturer 


Charcoal Iron 


2% to 4™% in 34 3% to 4% in 12%, 
2% to 3% in . 24 3 to 3% in T > 
2% in 17} 2% to 2 in + T% 
1% to 2 in 13 2 to 2% in + 22%, 
| 1% to 1% in + 35 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
RU: ccna dena $340 1% in $220 
7 See 2x0 2 to 2% in 190 
Se cea we neni 270 2% to 3% in 180 
Se we ancen 220 6 ME ec. 00 
$% to 5 in 20 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for loc« 


motive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia 
tion. 
s 
Sheets 
Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage.in carload and larger lots, are as fol 
lows: 
Blue Annealed—Bessemer Cents per Ib 


No. 8 and heavier 4 
Nos. 9 and 10 om annie a 1.2 
Nos. 11 and 12.. La are 130 
Nos. 13 and 14. ‘ 
Nos. 15 and 16. { 
Ror Annealed, 
Nos. 17 to 21... 
Nos. 22 and 24 
Nos. 25 and 26 


One Pasa Cold Rolled Bessemer 


Vos. > 


No 27 

No. 28 00 
No. 29 ‘ 10 
Nu. 30 ; 5.20 


Galvanized Biack Shect Gage— Bessemer 

Nos. 10 and 11 
Nos. 12 and 14 
16 


° > 





Nos. 15 and 7 50 
Nos. 17 to 21 i 35a 5.65 
i DP ee ee : 5.80 
Nos 25 and 26 soe ° 5.95 
No. 27 . wi a ha ee Bae ed cide 6.10 
No. 28 ‘ ban oweeeceme “ 6.25 
No. 29 i a bac atts & Ce eakawere 6.50 
No. 30 . as 6.75 
‘Tin Mill Black Plate—PBessemer 
Nos. 15 and 16 - 4.80 
Woes. 17 to 21...... Sneckce ae ; 4.85 
se 6 nie dee eee dee 4.90 
Pee ee OE Bb ecncaaves 495 
NG BO ac laias ses bebe Geaveien ices 5.00 
Dy ws nao eee eo mn : be ape bf ahs odes geben 5.0% 
No. Ir ait etalon oats seeenenaseoeawaneneen as 5.05 
Caen: MN bd a wbaetwen ¢ecdbatvadwen tacos 5.10 
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PRIORITY POLICIES 


Applications of New Regulations to Steel and 
Steel Products 


Concerning the specific application of the new pri- 
ority regulations to the distribution of steel and steel 
products, published elsewhere in this issue, the Priori- 
ties Division of the War Industries Board has issued 
statement which will hereafter be known as circular No. 
5, as follows: 


To all Producers, Manufacturers, Dealers and Con- 


Summers: 
TR & The problem.- nation’s present 
business—your present war. When this 
fact shall have taken firm root in the hearts and minds 
of the men, women, and children 
industrial problems will be 
of solution, and the task of readjusting and mobilizing 
the industries of the nation to meet the requirements 
of the military program more than half discharged. 
For the winning of the war the world’s 
most precious metal. It used to some 
extent, day by practically every civilized man in 
every civilized country, and nowhere in such vast quan- 
tities per capita as in the United States. The present 
and constantly increasing steel requirements of this 
country and its allies for direct and indirect needs, 
100 per which must under any and all circum- 
stances be promptly supplied, are so enormous as to 
well-nigh absorb our constantly expanding producing 
capacity. The result is obvious. There will be 
paratively little iron and steel left to distribute 
industries engaged in non-wat 
for application to 


The 


business—is 


of this country, our 
found comparatively easy 


steel is now 
is consumed, or 
every 


war 
cent of 


com 
to those 
work and to consumers 
non-war Every possible use 
of iron and steel or their products which can be deferred 
must be deferred until after the war. This duty is 
personal and can not be avoided or delegated to your 
friends No consumption is so small ¢ 

to be 


uses. 


and neighbors. 


immaterial, and no saving insignificant. seas 


pound collected and sold to scrap-iron dealers finds its 
way back into the general supply of iron and steel. 
“The last quarter hour will win the war,” and in that 
quarter hour the last shell will be fired. That shell may 


be fired from 
collection of 
purchasing 


steel that 
Sc! ap or 


has been saved through the 
through denial of the luxury of 
steel in the form of articles which have 
come to be regarded as peace-time necessities. 

Among other tasks which the President has laid 
upon the War Industries Board is that of so distributing 
the supply of iron and steel available, or 
made available, as to meet the war 
as far as possible the 
population. This 
through the administration of 


which can be 
requirements and 
needs of the civilian 
discharged in part 
priorities. 


essential 


task is being 


The Priority Plan 

Sec. II.—The term “priority” 
—purposeful discrimination 
and the classifications are based upon the relative im 
portance of the particular industry or the particular 
plant involved to the war program or to supplying the 
essential inguished 


implies discrimination 
All priorities are relative 


needs (as dist 

civilian population. 
Careful attention is 

clusive, of the 


from wants) of the 
invited to sections 1 to 11, in 
accompanying copy of circular No. 4 
issued by the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board under July 1, 1918, which sections pre- 
scribe five principal classes into which all orders and 
work are divided with subdivisions thereof, 
also provide a method for 
work. 

It will be noted that 
covering three classes, namely class AA, class A, and 
class B. Class C comprises all orders and work not 
covered by priority certificates or taking a class A or 
class B automatic rating, but which are embraced 
within the “General Classification of Purposes Demand- 
ing Preference Treatment,” appearing on page 17 of 
circular No. 4, or which orders and work are placed by 
or are to be utilized in connection with an industry or 
plant appearing on preference list No. 1 prepared by 


date of 


and which 
classifying all orders and 


priority certificates are issued 
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the Priorities Board and appearing on p 
19 of circular No. 4. In the majority of cases th, 
cation of the classification of purposes and 
ence list to orders received by manufactu: 
or retailers can readily and accurately li 


Drefor 


The Purpose List 


Sec. III. Communications have been 
the Priorities Committee from manufactur: 
and retailers expressing doubt as to whet 
certain specified uses fall within the classificatio, 
purposes entitled to preference treatment. |; 
to insure uniformity and consistency in the d 
of steel and its products, the Priorities Con 
undertake, on application, to decide all 
cases, and from time to time issue as a sup 
this circular No. 5 administrative rulings 
such decisions as are of general interest, 
defining the term “essential uses” as used ir 
appearing on page 3 of the bulletin issued J 
a copy of which also accompanies this circula 


Rationing Industries 

Sec. IV. 
industries 
with their 

through its 


As it is obviously impossible to suppl) 
utilizing iron and steel in their act 
normal supply, the War Industries B 

Priorities Division, co-operating wit} 
commodity section dealing with the particular industr 
or product involved, with the 
and representatives of other interested Gover 
has inaugurated a system of indust) 
ings in which committees representing the 
dustry appear and present (a) the normal r 
ments of such industry for iron and steel, (b) 
reasonable requirements under war conditions, (c) th 
stocks now on hand in each plant, and (d) the fuel 
sumed, and all other pertinent facts. 

A portion at least of the product of nearly ever 
industry may be properly classed as a direct or ind 
war requirement or essential to the civilian populat 
but in many the percentage of nonessentiality pred 
nates. On the other hand, nearly every indust 
cluding so-called war industries, has a percent 
non-essentiality in its production. 


Conservation Dj 


agencies, 


ed 


Taking Counsel 


of the War 
mentioned, to take couns¢ 
determine the extent to which 

and should as a war measure curtail its product 
and particularly curtail its consumption of 
limiting its output to essential uses as 
practicable, but without destroying or unnecessal 
injuring any industry or legitimate business. On thes 
hearings the chairman of the Conservation Division 0 
his representative gives the industry the benefit of his 
expert knowledge and research into methods of stand 
ardizi substitution, and co-operation with ¢ 
reducing needless lines, varieties 
sizes of products, thereby securing economy 1! 
facture and reducing the volume of stocks which 
manufacturer, wholesaler and dealer are required 
carry, (b) through the elimination of wasteful sty!es 
models and methods, greatly conserving materials, 
(c) through the substitution of products or mate! 
not needed for those that are needed for war \ 
conserving the latter without unnecessarily reduciné 
the output of the industry. 

When the maximum conservation of material's 
products has been attained through these processé 
standardization, substitution and _ curtailment 
representatives of the War Industries Board pat" 
pating in these conferences indicate to the inde a 
their views as to the maximum consumption by 
dustries of the materials and products in question, 
ng the industry as a unit where such a course }5! 
ticable. - 

The chief of the commodity section dealing * 
the particular industry then prepares a s¢ ‘hedule 
portioning such indicated maximum of mentee 


It is the policy 
through the hearings 
each industry, 


Industries Boar 


steel 


ition and 
industry in (a) 


products to each plant on a basis which will ena? ble each 
member of the industry to procure the same Pp! 
of his normal production as all other members, 


r cent 
taking 
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the existing stocks of each. When this 
e, each plant places its orders for the 
tioned to it with its regular sources of 
ich orders take a class C rating. 
service committees of those industries 
not as yet participated in such hearings 
an appointment on application to the 
mmissioner or to the chief of the appro- 
ity section of the War Industries Board. 


Subsidiary Pledges 


Complying with the requests from 

ces to be furnished with forms of pledges 

are required to exact from customers or 
ier the terms of the jobbers’ pledge set 

third page of the accompanying bulletin 
1918, the following is prescribed: 


dge myself not to use, or as far lies witl 

t the use of, any stocks now in, or which 
t inte I possession or control, save for 
that term may be defined from time to time 


Division of the War Industries Board; that 


or countenance the hoarding of, stocks, and 
endeavor to insure that they be dis- 
d solely to essential 
Resales 
| As all pig iron and steel manufactured 


being distributed under the direction of 
dustries Board according to the relative im- 
measured by the public interest, of the 
hich it is to be devoted, it is obviously im- 
any manufacturer, jobber or dealer to dis- 
ny stocks of raw materials or semi-finished 
now in, or which may hereafter come into, 
sion, whether obtained through priority direc- 
therwise, save with the express approval of 
rities Division, or the general authority em 
circular No, 4 or the bulletin of July 3, 1918, 
mentioned. No manufacturer, jobber, or 
olating this rule can expect favorable cor 
of any application for priority 
equently make. 


What Is Required 


which he 


mperative that every manufacturer, jobber 
er of iron and steel products should fully 
nd make his salesmen and customers realize 

titude toward his trade is exactly the re- 
that in normal times. It requires no sales- 
ely to sell goods where the demand greatly 
supply, but it does require real salesman 
high degree of patriotism to sell with dis- 
with a view of limiting the purchases to 
ential uses, the controlling consideration be- 
an these stocks be best placed in the public 


he 


1e several divisions of the War Industries 
inxious to assist you, and will not hesitate 
may require to direct you, this neverthe 
r problem. With confidence we look to you 
policing of the distribution of iron and steel 


will insure each pound being applied only 
ses 


By-Product Coke Plant at Birmingham 


NGHAM, ALA., July 30.—Morris Bush, presi- 
Coal Co. and Shelby Iron Works, and 
mond, Hammond-Byrd Co., announce a 
the Government for the immediate con- 
inder Government aid of a $3,000,000 by- 
ke plant on the outskirts of Birmingham. 
rnment will take chemical products for the 
int at Muscle Shoals. 


Ham 


Th 


Exports of Ferrotitanium 


' 1917, exports of ferro-carbon- 
ontinued to expand, but since then they have 
to shipping restrictions, though some is 
g to Japan. Up to Oct. 1, the 1917 exports 

‘90,000 lb., which contrasts with 471,500 Ib. 
endar year 1915 and 170,240 lb. in 1914. 


October, 
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RAPID WORK IN SHIPBUILDING 


No Less Than 162 Yards, of Which 
Practically Complete 


118 Are 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—So rapid has been the prog- 
ress in the development of American shipyards during 
the past year that to-day there are no less than 162 
plants in the country, 118 of them practically complete, 
according to an official statement by Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board. Of the total number, 53 are 
new yards, constructed since our declaration of war, 
and 46 are still in process of construction, 23 of them 
between 75 and 100 per cent completed; 3 of them 
between 25 and 50 per cent, while only 6 are less than 
25 per cent completed. At the time of our entrance 
into the war there were 37 steel shipyards in America. 
To-day there are 72, and the old yards have been en- 
larged from a capacity of 162 ways to 195, and more 
are being added. The 24 wooden shipyards of 1916 
have been increased to &0. 

Among the 45 yards under construction are the 
four so-called fabricating yards at Hog Island, Bristol, 
Wilmington, N. C., and Newark Bay, N. J. These four 
yards, when fully completed, will have a grand total of 
96 ways, and when they are in full operation will 
produce in a single year more ships than England, 
the greatest maritime nation in the world, has ever been 
able to turn out in the same length of time. 

Hog Island, the modern wonder in shipbuilding, is 
to-day 90 per cent completed, and within a few weeks 
ts°50 ways will begin to pour an almost daily stre 
of hulls into the Delaware River. Bristol, with its 
12 ways, is virtually a finished yard. The assembling 
plant of the Carolina Shipbuilding Co. was onl; 
in May, and is still in its infancy. 

Wherever expansion can be efficiently secured th 
United States Shipping 


am 
begun 


Joard, Emergency Fleet Co! 
poration, is lending its aid to increase the capacity of 
American shipyards. Within the past 10 days 18 new 
ways have been added to the grand total of the country 
The Alameda plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation in California has been authorized to add 
10 new ways, at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. The 
Sparrows Point yard in Maryland is adding three addi 
tional ways, at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. The 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J., 


is building five additional ways at an estimated cost of 


$7,000,000. 
The 118 shipyards practically completed are situated 
as follows: 48 on the Pacific coast, 38 on the Atlanti 


coast, 16 on the Great Lakes, and 16 on the Gulf. Of the 


25 yards which are completed between 75 and 100 per 


cent, 1 is on the Pacific coast, 17 on the Atlantic coast 
and 7 on the Gulf. Four of the yards which are 50 to 
75 per cent completed are on the Pacific coast, while 


2 are on the Atlantic coast and 1 on the Gulf. Three 
yards are completed between 25 and 50 per cent. One 
of these yards is on the Pacific coast and 2 on the 
Atlantic coast. There are 6 yards which are less than 


25 per cent completed, 3 of them on the Atlantic coast, 
2 on the Pacific coast, and 1 on the Gulf. 

Concrete ships will be built at the following places 
Flushing Bay, L. I., Wilmington, N. C 
Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., San Mobile, 
Ala., and San Diego, Cal. These seven yards are in 
the process of continual expansion, and their original 
six ways have now been increased to 22. The future 


for concrete ships has become so assured that there 


Francisco, Cal., 


is likely to be greater new ac tivity in the concrete ship- 
yards than perhaps in the steel and wooder 

These figures furnish a summary of the tremendous 
work accomplished in building our shipyards, and give 
but the slightest hint of the stupendous task that has 
been completed in bringing this end of the nation’s 
shipping program to its triumphant accomplishment. 


As Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board has said: 


“It took Germany 40 years to build up her military 
machine. In less than eight months we have built 
up a shipbuilding machine, which, when it gets into 
full swing, will defeat the military machine of Ger- 
many.” 


Brunswick, 
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George M. Brill has been appointed head of the 
requirement section of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, “to keep in touch with the shipyards and learn 
from them in a general way the amount of materials, 
supplies and equipment required for extensions.” He 
is already head of the requirement section of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

H. W. Belnap, formerly chief of the Bureau of 
Safety in the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been transferred to the Safety Section of the Federal! 
Railroad Administration. W. P. Borland is now chief 
of the Division of Safety of the commission 


C. M. White, Jr., has been appointed sales manage} 
of the Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio. He 
was formerly connected with the Detroit Steel Products 


Ca: Detroit. 


\ number of changes have recently been made it 
the organization of the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland. 
W. L. Woodward has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the rim and tube plant i 
Cleveland, succeeding J. C. Manternach. F. F. Grim 
melsman, formerly assistant manager of the spring 
and axle plant in Canton, has been made manager of 
the Perfection spring plant in Cleveland. J. L. Loose, 
formerly with the Hendee Mfg. Co., has been made 
manager of the spring and axle plant in Canton, 
succeeding J. B. Childe, who is now connected with the 
general office organization in Cleveland. B. R. Win 
born, formerly general manager of the Perfection 
Heater sales force, has been made general manager 
division. H. H. Newsom, director of pur- 
chases, has been called into service by the aircraft 


of that 


division of the Government and has been granted six 
months absence. He is located at the plant of the 
Livingston Radiator Co., New York 

Terrell Croft, consulting electrical engineer of St 
Louis, has been called to Washington by the educa 
tional committee of the War Department to assume 
charge of the work of standardizing the electrica 
courses of training for enlisted men 


Henry De Bardeleen, Birmingham, Ala., Warrio 
River coal operator, has been appointed manager of the 
Warrior River division of the Mississippi-Warrio1 
Federal barge line, of which M. J. Sanders, Leyland 
Steamship Co., New Orleans, has been named director, 
and Theodore Brent, New Orleans, traffic manage! 


1 


Standard barges are to be built 


Herbert Farrell, president Farrell Cheek Stee 
Foundry Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has been made treasure1 
and chairman of the executive committee of the Dauch 
Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio, which manufactures farm 
tractors. 


F. H. Charbono, who for many years has repre 
sented the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. in the East, 
traveling out of the New York office, has just been 
appointed manager of the Southern district, with 
headquarters at No. 1721 Jefferson County Bank Build 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Charbono succeeds George 
C. Wilson, who has resigned to look after his interests 
in the North. 


At a meeting held July 23 of the directors of the 
Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., dealer in machine tools, 
117 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, William N. 
Rumely, formerly vice-president, was elected president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of H. A 
Stocker. A. J. Sullivan, long connected with the firm, 
was elected a member of the board of directors, and 
C. L. Wachs, always a director, was made vice-presi 
dent. The other offices remain the same as they have 
been since the organization of the company, and there 


+1] 


will be no change in its policy. 


Harry J. Warner has been made vice-president 
of the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, and a member 
of the executive committee and board of directors, hav- 





ing complete charge of production. Mr. 
for 12 years with the Continental Motors «| 
where for six years he was vice-president 
of production. 

Fred. Berger, who was chief engineer of 
Motor Corporation, Cleveland, and when 
hief engineer of the Oakland Car Co., Por 
and sales manager of the Muir Carbureto 
position he resigned to join the Abbott con 


returned to Detroit as engineer of the G 
( 


Lieut. Daniel B. McCarthy, who was conn 
the American Car & Foundry Co. at St. Li 
entering the Engineers’ Corps, has arrived 


W. H. Workman, general manager Har 
\irplane Co., London, Eng., is due in St. | 

August to confer with the St. Louis Chambh« 
nerce and the Manufacturers’ Associatior 
the possible establishment at St. Louis of a 
the manufacture of airplanes. 

EK. J. Kearney, secretary and treasurer K: 
Milwaukee, and F, H. Claussen, 
Van Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis., have a 
pointment as representatives of the manufact 
the Wisconsin State War Labor Board. (: 


recker ( 


Hambrecht, chairman Industrial Commiss 





nsin, is Federal representative. 

William L. Lindsley, formerly of the 
Stee! Co., Warren, Ohio, has joined the sales 
tion of the W. J. Crouch Co., Inc., steel exp 
William Street, New York. 

Maurice D. Langhorne, for several yea 
furnace superintendent of Pulaski Iron Co., \ 
but more recently connected with the Lavino | i 
Co., has been appointed superintendent of the & 


ird Steel & Manganese Corporation, Temple, P 
Fk. W. Glover has resigned as head of 
ated metal department of the Clinton Wire ( 
Co., Clinton, Mass., the resignation taking effect 
He had held this position for approximaté 
10 years and has made no plans for the fut 
William V. Dee, until recently secretary a1 
eral sales manager of the G. Drouve Co., Bridg 


Conn., has resigned. 


At a special meeting of the board of direct 
Lansdale Foundry Co., Lansdale, Pa., E. B. K 


eq treasurer, 


C. U. Ackerlind has recently taken charge of 

| department of Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., 13 P 
Row, New York 

C. D. Miller has been appointed manager of 
Buffalo branch sales office of the Burke Elect 
Erie, Pa The office is located at 509 Morgan Bu 
ing. Wilford R. Boyd, formerly Buffalo office manag 
of this company, is now in the aeronautic service of t 
Government. 

Major David A. Reed, of the law firm of Ree 
Smith, Shaw & Beal, Pittsburgh, counsel for the | 
States Steel Corporation, has joined the American | 
peditionary Forces in France. 

Lester P. Lane, formerly vice-president 
manager of the Smiley Steel Co., New York, 
ered his connection with that company. 


Supply of Steel to Jobbers 


Director of Steel Supply Replogle has informed st 
makers, under date of July 24, that they can sup! 
steel to jobbers in August in amount up to the averas' 
monthly shipments to the jobbers in the first I 
1918. The explanation is that due to a curtailme! 
shipments in the last 60 days jobbers’ stocks in certa!! 
lines in some sections of the country have been ent 
exhausted and it has therefore been impossible to sec¥™ 
replacement on the basis of July sales. Replacement 
commencing in September must be made strict!) : 
accordance with the July 3 circular of the Director ™ 
Steel Supply. 
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Book Review 


Bookkeeping and Cost Accounting for Factories. By 
Dr. William Kent. Pages 258, 8 x 11 in.; numerous 
illustrations, charts and tables. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Price, $4. 

This book was prepared to fill the need for a sys- 
tematic treatise on cost accounting, giving not only the 
fundamental theory in accordance with the views of the 
ablest modern accountants, but also warning against 
the fallacies of the older school. It is the result of the 
author’s own experience extending over a period of 
40 years as a bookkeeper, cost accountant, engineer and 
manager of works, together with a study of the writ- 
ings of the best known modern English and American 
authorities, and conferences with managers 
accountants of numerous modern factories. 

The first three chapters are devoted to bookkeeping, 
covering the elementary principles involved, the various 
accounts carried up to and through the monthly column 
ledger, and finally to a combined journal ledger by means 
of which the troublesome trial balance is dispensed 
with. A chapter is then given to a detailed explanation 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s system of accounts 
for retail merchants, which is criticized as being too 
involved, and improvements to reduce materially the 
number of accounts are introduced. Chapter five covers 
factory accounting. The principles involved in opening 
a set of factory books are explained and a sample ac- 
counting system for a manufacturing concern is given. 

After emphasizing the distinction between account- 
ing and cost keeping, the subject of cost accounting is 
taken up. The author’s treatment of this subject is en- 
tirely modern in that the accounting department is 
divorced from the cost department, and this latter de- 
termines cost by an independent method. The factory 
cost of an article in stock is considered to be not what 
the article costs to produce but what it would cost to 
reproduce, the figures to be used as a basis for estab- 
lishing the minimum selling price. 
cluded detail the 
methods, distribution of burden, depreciation, 
valuation, appraisals and 
much disputed subject of distribution of burdens, 
lowing methods 
obtaining a 
unit of finished product. 
saving of 


and cost 


Chapters are in- 
subjects of cost finding 
inventory 
systems. Under the 
fol- 


now n ise 


covering in 
cost 
a comparison of various 
the author explains a method of 
burden per 
not only a 


standard 
By this me 
accounting is effected 
but a means of obtaining prompt information 
to the progress of the work through the factory is pro 
vided, permitting of a daily check of the 
pieces made, so that any serious variation 
schedule is immediately apparent. 


thod, 
labor in 


regard 


number of 


from the 


Six chapters are given to modern accounting sys 
tems for typical enterprises, 
dries, a 


such 
hardware factory, a shop, a 
working shop, power plants, etc. The final chapter con 
tains examples of reports to stockholders of large cor 
porations, 


as steel works, foun 


machine wood 


numerous blank forms and a list of books on 
cost accounting and scientific management. 
The book is of value to anyone interested in factory 
accounting and is of special value as a guide i! 
installing systems of accounting. It is 
tended as an isolated text book on the subjects, as the 
chapters on bookkeeping are highly condensed and the 
chapters on factory and cost accounting presuppose 
detailed knowledge of accounting. 


cost 


cost not in 


whether the buying and selling of 
scrap iron and other metals is an essential war industry 
has led to a controversy between one of the local draft 
boards of St. and the District Appeals Boura. 
On the outcome of this controversy hinges the liability 
for military service of Louis Greenspon, president of 
Joseph Greenspon’s Sons Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis. 
The facts of this case have been submitted to authori- 
ties at Washington for decision. 


The question of 


Louis 


The Patent Vulcanizing Roofing Co., Albany, N. Y., 
has drawn plans for a brick and concrete factory build- 
ing 70 x 245 ft., one-story, to be erected on Tivoli Street, 
at a cost of $35,000. 
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Britain and Germany in Allied Markets 


The pre-war positions of Britain and G 
the markets of countries that are now allied 
cial interest. The United States, South me 
countries and China are not included in the tahle 7. Ge 
figures are taken from the report of the (B: : 
gineering Trades After War Committee. 


Exports of Machinery (and parts) to France, R 
Belgiun Portugal, Serbia, Montenegro, Re: 
and Japan 
Fron 
Britain 
- f 
Rail locomotives a aerk ; 50,225 
Road locomotives re 7 - acu 19,384 
Agricultural engines ; Tree et 
Pumping engines 167,035 
We Sn UN eo ids cA Rs bc wee wed 7,509 


Otner engines 


sui aac te 1,040,930 


Electrical machinery 527,315 
Agricultural machinery 664,939 
PE icedsweaee vee sik wave cess 434,411 
DENN GOOIN gk dos kc oa se eS 377,729 
Mining machinery 53,837 
Sewing machiner 1,067,161 
Text machinery ae és 2,728,785 
Typewriter 13,902 
Ship machinery 252,513 
Totals 


: gas . -9,676,724 
These figures are only roughly comparable. The 
classifications are different in the two countries, as the 
report states, but there are other modifying circ 
stances. Gas, oil and petrol engines are included jy 
other engines, as neither country separately classified 
them, 


Electrolytic Iron for French Crucible Stee] 


The French Société des Aciéries et Forges de 
Firminy, after a careful study of five processes, has 
adopted at its Rioupéroux works the Burgess process for 
making electrolytic iron for its own consumption as a 
substitute for Swedish iron previously used, but now 
difficult to obtain, in making crucible steel. The esti- 
mated costs of a plant for a daily output of 24 tons, or 
8640 tons per year of 360 days, and 840 vats of £6 each 
is £25,640, including buildings. The cost of producing 
a ton of electrolytic iron, according to Dr. Burgess’s own 
estimate, is about 43s. by his process, but according t 
M. Aimé Coutagne, the chief engineer at Firminy, t 

figure has somewhat been underestimated. It is based 
on a power cost of 1000 kw.-yr. at £10 per kw.-y 
technical service and administration costs £1400; wages 
20 workmen, £3200; sinking fund, £2000; upkeep and 
s also £2000. As M. Coutagne points out, there is 
1ot sufficient allowance made for acid used. On the 
other hand, power cost is figured too high. Dr. Burgess 
states that with his process iron 99.97 per cent pure can 
be produced. The contents of iron made at 
Riouperoux varied between 0.015 and 0.064 per cent; 
silicon between 0.004 and 0.020; phosphorus between 
0.002 and 0.009; sulphur between 0.001 and 0.007 per 
cent; and traces of manganese are to be found. The 
process employs a feeble current, 100 amps. per sq. met 


carbon 


Growth of Ganister Industry 


The demand for ganister, or quartzite, used in mak- 
ng silica brick, continued its remarkable 
1917. According to statistics compiled under the dire 
ion of G. F. Loughlin of the U. S. Geological Survey 
the total quantity of ganister sold in 1917 amounted t 
1,295,851 net tons, valued at $1,350,798, an e 
price of $1.04 a ton. This was an increase of 439,5! 
tons, or about 51 per cent, in quantity, or 155 per cen 
n value compared with 1916, when the average price 
was only 62c. a ton. The increase in 1916 over 1%lo 
was 50 per cent in quantity and 58 per cent in value. 
The marked advance in price in 1917 was due mal! 
increased cost of production. Pennsylvania with + 
plants continued to furnish the bulk of the outpul 
1917—1,003,623 net tons, valued at $1.11 a ton. 
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The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, will shortly begin the erection of a two-story 
office building 60 x 120 ft. This will include dining 


. . all bh 
rooms, rest rooms, etc., and a large auditorium will dé 
provided on the second floor for use of the men. 
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Bs ectric Workers at Lynn Still Out— 
rouble Brewing at Hartford 


ke of workers at the Lynn, Mass., plant 
Electric Co., which began July 15, is 
The development of a riot last Monday 
an effort was made to resume production, 
exchange of shots between the crowd 
people at the shop gates and the armed 
ant, gives evidence of the bitterness of 
Between 10,000 and 12,000 employees 
ynly about 1000 workers remaining in the 


went out without making any demands. 
esented these demands: 
uur day; time and a half for overtime up 
t; double time for overtime after midnight 
Sundays and holidays; same rate of wages 
conditions as in the Schenectady, N. Y.., 
ting wages higher than those now paid 
not to be lowered; reinstatement of all 
vy on strike and of those discharged within 
weeks, without loss of seniority or bonuses 
scrimination; revision of the records of 
dismissed during the last two years for 
anized labor; abolition of physical exami- 
Schenectady plan of dealing with griev 
recognition of the unions; and the guar- 
scrimination against trades unions. 
statements from both sides have appeared 
al press and long telegrams have been sent 
ent Wilson by the leaders of the strikers and 
Walter C. Fish, general manager, setting forth the 
| charges of the strikers and the management. 
least, of the many points at issue, seem to be 
| as vital—abolition of compulsory physical ex- 
and recognition of the unions and their 


ic hearing before the State Board of Concilia- 
\rbitration was held July 25, at which Henry 
ton was present as conciliator appointed by 
of Labor Wilson. Most of the testimony 
on the subject of discrimination and dis- 
iuse of alleged union activities and virtually 
was made on the settlement of the strike. 
kers have offered to submit the entire matter 
nal War Labor Board; but the management 
has demanded that the men recognize the 
f the board and return to work before the 
lled into the matter. Most of the strikers 
nized before the strike was called, but it is 
that about 8000 have joined the various 
ttee of strikers visited Secretary of Labor 
Washington last Monday morning to lay the 
f the strikers before him. They were at- 
mittees from the Schenectady and Pitts- 
of the General Electric Co. The National 
soard now has under consideration wage 
shop conditions in these two plants. 


| 


Demands at Hartford 


inced by Organizer George A. Doyle, 
Conn., that the machinists’ union will de- 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


increase of pay of 25 per cent and the 
the present bonus. This would mean a 
of about 12% per cent. The demands also 
‘-hr. day in place of the present 9-hr. day, 
e and one-half for overtime in place of 
ne-quarter as now paid. Two weeks ago the 
Vhitney Co. went on the 8-hr. day, the first 
rtford to do so. According to Mr. Doyle, 
decided to ask the National War Labor 
msider the Colt matter. On July 18 a com- 
vorkmen called on B. M. W. Hanson, vice- 
with the demand for the 8-hr. day and the 
as refused. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


‘ 
Large Allowance for War Taxes—Extra Divi- 
dend on Common Declared 
The report of the United States Steel Corporation 

for the second quarter of the year 1918 shows net earn- 

ings of $62,557,391 compared with $56,961,424 in the 

preceding quarter. The earnings are very large and 

show marked regularity for April, May and June. The 

allowance for taxes amounts to the immense sum of 

$90,716,250, which is $58,716,250 for the current quar- 

ter, on the basis of existing tax laws, and the remainder 

for account of additional taxes which may be chargeable 

for six months under proposed legislation. The regu 

lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on preferred was 

declared, as was an extra dividend of 3 per cent on the 

common, the same as in the five preceding quarters. 

The earnings for the past three years and for the - 

two quarters of the present year have been as follows 
Quart 7 

Ij t ' ; 

Third DS : is4 +o ‘ . s H44 

Fourth ; ‘ Gs { Z8 

Without making an allowance for the war taxes and 

interest on subsidiary companies’ bonds, the earning 

of the Steel Corporation for the past six quarters hav: 

been as follows 
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The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, 


Ala., has awarded to the Semet-Solvay Co. of Syracuse, 


N. Y., the contract for constructing the coke plant 
of 120 ovens to be built in the Birmingham district. 
This plant is expected to be completed by September, 
1919, and will supply the Government with coke by- 
products. 








Change in Dimension of Heat-Treated Bays 


Peculiar Behavior of Plain Carbon 
and Alloy Forged Bars Quenched or 
Annealed Under the Same Conditions 


HE accident reports issued by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission on the failure of steel 

rails and other railroad material have fur 
nished data upon the physics of materials which are 
of interest beyond their immediate application to 
the derailments in which the material was involved. 
Some tests in progress pertaining to railroad acci 
dents under investigation are developing features 
of peculiar interest. 

Under the direction of H. W. Belnap, former 
chief of the Bureau of Safety, James E. Howard, 
engineer-physicist of the commission, is conducting 
some investigative work on the phases through 
which steel passes from its primitive state in the 
ingot, rolled or finished shape until rupture ensues, 
This field of inquiry is a vital one when considering 
the safety of railroad and other engineering struc 
tures, upon which the usual primitive tests of ac 
ceptance furnish meager information, if indeed the 
original properties are sufficiently understood to 
enable judgment to be formed upon the endurance 
oft the material under service conditions. 

These investigations have been directed to the 
definition of observable changes in properties of 
steels, which would serve as an index of their safe 
use or, by the elimination or reversal of the effects 
of service conditions, throw light upon antecedent 
conditions which were unknown. Railroad material 
passes through many vicissitudes which do not ad 
mit of being followed in the track but which have 
an important influence on the life and integrity of 
the material. It is obvious that investigative work 
of this kind must assume a very wide scope, em- 
bracing features which do not usually form a part 
of the tests of materials. 

The accident reports issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have shown the presence of 
internal cooling strains in steel rails, acquired dur- 
ing the process of manufacture, and how those 
strains are augmented by the cold rolling of the 
wheels on the heads of the rails after they are put 
into the track. These internal strains may be effaced 
by a subsequent annealing of the metal. 

In addition to effacing the internal strains of 
tension and compression respectively, the rails 
change their dimensions, shortening in length. Suc- 


cessive annealings have shown such 
shortening that a full length 33-ft. rail 
a final length of 32 ft. 10.8 in.; that is, 
than its original length. 

Pursuing this inquiry with some forge 
rail steel finished at different temperature 
quenched in different mediums, results were ; 
which appear in Fig. 1. In respect to th 
havior after exposure to low, drawing tempe) 
these bars resolved themselves into two 
Those which were forged at different tempera 
and allowed to cool naturally in the air and th. 
which was cooled by means of an air blast 
hange in length materially after heating 

nd 1000 deg. Fahr. respectively. The bars 
were quenched in oil and in water from 
heat, on the other hand, contracted in lengt}! 
exposure to each of these temperatures. In tl 
nection it will be noted that a change in leng 
these two bars occurred at such temperatures 
dissociate the effect from any relation to t! 
calescence periods. Each of the bars of both ¢ 
were materially shortened after annealing at 
deg. Fahr. Reheating and quenching and reann 
ing lengthened and shortened the bars. 

Accompanying these tests, observations were 
made on the behavior of two 4!»-in. cubes whi 
were drawn down from a 7!»-in. bloom, the r 
tion being done under a forging press. Gags 
lengths were established on each of the six 
of the cubes, 28 in all, on which the changes 
dimensions were observed. One of the cubes was 
annealed at 1450 deg. Fahr. It shortened in lengt! 
in the direction it had been forged several times 
as much as in girth dimensions, according to meas 
urements taken along the middle of the faces. A 
the corners the changes in dimensions were less | 
nounced than along the middle of the faces. Quen 
ing in water or oil from 1450 deg. Fahr. in gt 
eral resulted in a considerable increase in the gagt 
lengths, some, however, showing negative results 

Effects attending the brief period during wh 
immersion in the quenching mediums took place 
appeared responsible for final changes in dimer 
sions, most of which were positive but some 
negative signs. Not only were the results 
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Fig. 1—A Quenchil Squa ed Steel Bars. Bars finished at different temperature 
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Changes in Dimensions Measured in Gaged Lengths of ich 


No. 1. High finishing temperature 


No. 4. Hot forged, cooled with air blast 


No, 2. Low finishing temperature No. 5. Hot forged, quenched in oil 
No. 3. Finished nearly black hot No. 6. Hot forged, quenched in water 
Composition, rail steel Carbon, 0.637: manganese, 0.67 phosphorus, 0.021; sulphur, 0.080; silicon, 0.095; mcs 


and chromium, 0.35 per cent 
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the manner of immersing in the quench- 
ediums but it was also thought that other ex- 
ples in this series of tests showed effects attribut- 
forging attaching to 
ng effect on the faces of the forged bars 
g upon the cooler face of the anvil. 
not known what influence, if any, these 
conditions affecting the 
of the metal under subsequent exposure 
s and stresses in service but they represent 
le differences in behavior and constitute a 
data upon which a very limited amount of 
available. 
\bservations were extended to two grades 
rnished by Paul M. McKinney, chief chem- 
Navy Yard, upon which some of 
are shown in Fig. 2. Paradovically, it 
it steel of one composition when heated 
hed lengthens while steel of another com- 
ortens in the length of the forged bars. 
re, that successive heatings and quench- 
composition resulted in con- 
ease in length while the same treatment 


conditions, possibly 


es have on local 


rmation is 


rton 
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the one 
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vianganese Ore from British Columbia 


anganese ore have begun from the 

les from Kaslo, British Columbia, on the 
isp branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
parently a surfce deposit covered by fron 
of earth. The output is about 25 tons 
eing shipped to the United States. Ther« 

1 considerable body of estimates 

e way from 2500 tons 15.000 
the first car shipped follows: 
cent; manganese, 39.65 per 
silica, 10.98 per cent; phosphorus, 


+ 


ore, 
to 12.000 or 
iSsay of 


per 


ent: 


cent: 





Barrett, federal labor conciliator, has ar- 
son, Wis., to investigate difficulties exist- 
employers and the machinists’ union, which 
a wage of 72%c. per hr. The men are 
work pending an adjustment of the mat- 
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Annealing Tests of 1%4-In. Fx 
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of the other composition resulted continued de ; 


crease in length. Each steel responded to annealing if 
in the same direction, that is, each was shortened ‘ E 
in length. 
Each 
into 1'4-In 
al d so 


steel was said to have been forged down 


in accordance with usual forging 
know! the case 
The tests were repeated on each grade of steel with 


bars 
practise, far as such was 
confirmatory results. 

As the matter now stands the results 
perplexing. Whatever explanation 
antecedent conditions not at 
steel bars are here presented which persistently dis 7 
played opposite results when repeatedly 
and similar results when 
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advance information 


appear very 
attach to 


known, 


may 
present some 
quenched 
annealed. 

indebted to Mr 
upon these peculiar and in 


Howard for 


teresting phenomena. It is to be hoped he will 
continue his observations, either to clear up the 
mystery which surrounds the primitive states of 
these two groups ol bars which behaved so differ 


ently, or establish the relation which the 


composition bears to their behavior 


High Rate of Coal and Coke Output 


Production of bituminous coal in the United State 


in the week ended J ily 20 was not equal to that yf the ” iz : 
record week of July 13, which was greater than in an; wf “ 
preceding week. The estimate of the U. 8S. Geological | j ; 
Survey is 12,950,000 net tons, as against 13.273.000 ahs 
tons in the preceding week and 11,230,000 tons in the 4 Pa 
corresponding week of 1917. The production of beehive af * 
coke in the week of July 20 was 668,188 net tons as we : 
against 680,285 net tons in the preceding week. The i af 
principal coke operators in the Connellsville, Greens a fy 
burg and Latrobe districts of Pennsylvania reported ‘et git 
production for the week of July 20 at 393,929 net tons : f ; te. 
cent of 5 


and the operation of the plants at 76.6 per 
capacity as against 77.2 per cent in the preceding week 





3y-product coke production was 517,671 net tons u ig 
against 506,451 tons ir the preceding week. By-product % / 

plants were operated at 91.2 per cent of their present ie: Ei sett 
capacity as against 89.8 per cent during the week of by, a 


July 13. ape 
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To Save Wagon and Truck Steel 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—In its campaign to cut 
down the unnecessary use of steel, the Conservation 
Division of the War Industries Board has called upor 
the manufacturers of farm wagons and trucks to re- 
duce greatly the varieties of their product, for the 
purpose of conserving steel and iron and reducing the 
amount of capital tied up in manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ stocks. A schedule of such reductions and new 
standardizations, to become effective at once unless 
other economies can be effected by additional changes, 
has been sent to manufacturers. Five classes are estab- 
lished—farm wagons and gears; valley wagons and 
gears; mountain wagons and gears; one-horse wagons 
and gears, and farm trucks and gears—all these vehicles 
to have a standard track of 56 in. measured from center 
to center of tire on ground, and a standard width of 38 
in. between stakes. All tires are to be oval edge, elim- 
inating both round and square edge types. Wagon 
boxes are to be of the uniform width of 38 in. without 
footboards. Farm wagons are to be restricted to four 
capacities—light, 1500 lb.; medium, 3000 lb.; standard, 
4500 lb., and heavy, 6000 lb. Only one gear, with but 
one height of bolster, is to be made for each capacity. 
Valley wagons and gears are to be in three capacities 
and mountain wagons and gears in four capacities. 
Farm truck gears are to be manufactured in but one 
size of cast skein, viz., 314 In. 

Portions of the new schedule governing tire assort- 
ments, wheel diameters, etc., are to become effective not 
later than Jan. 1, 1920; and no equipment that differs 
therefrom is to be manufactured after that date except 
for repair purposes. All other portions of the schedule 
are to become effective not later than Jan. 1, 1919, and 
no equipment that differs therefrom is to be manu- 
factured after that date except for repair purposes. 


Decline in British Tin Plate Output 


The normal productive capacity of tin, terne and 
black plates in the United Kingdom is estimated at 
about 1,000,000 tons per year, over 80 per cent of the 
mills being located within 20 miles of Swansea In 
1913 the United States produced approximately 823,000 
tons of tin plates; 1914, 931,000 tons; 1915, 1,080,000 
tons; 1916, 1,204,500 tons; and in 1917 the total pro 
duction probably exceeded 1,600,000 tons Since 1913 
the production in the United Kingdom has steadily de 
creased while that of the United States has shown a 
remarkable increase. Soon after the outbreak of war 
in 1914 the British authorities found it necessary to 
restrict the amount of steel to be used for the manu 
facture of tin plates for the reason that tin plates were 
not primarily needed for war purposes and large quan- 
tities of steel were essential for the manufacture of 
munitions of war. Exports of tin plates were pro 
hibited except on license. Steel could be used or manu 
factured for tin plates only on a government order, 
and finally in 1917 all domestic sales of tin plates were 
prohibited except with a government permit. Thes« 
restrictions resulted in the closing of a large number of 
tin plate mills. 


The Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., has placed a 
contract with the Austin Co., Cleveland, for three 
factory buildings, one 247 x 240 ft., one story, another 
a two-story building 100 x 192 ft., the second floor 
being 60 x 90 ft., and a boiler house 60 x 140 ft. 
Other contracts taken by this company during the 
past few days include the following: Building 120 
x 140 ft. for the General Chemical Co., New York, 
at Hegewich, Ill.; one building 60 x 120 ft., and an- 
other 40 x 40 ft. for the Franklin Baker Co., New 
York; a 10-stall roundhouse at Nelsonville, Ohio, for 
the Hocking Valley Railroad; a building 90 x 280 ft. 
for the E. M. Eddy Foundry Co., Chicago; a building 
80 x 200 ft. for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia; a building 100 x 120 ft. for the Williamsport 
Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., and a building 60 
x 208 ft. for the Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 





How to Treat High-Speed Stee] 


The metallurgical treatment of high-s) 
recently discussed by J. L. Thorne bef 
Treating Research Society of Detroit. H 
purchaser against buying steels by trad 
since there have been instances where 
tion has been materially changed with 
the user. The high-speed steels on the 
are comprised within the following limits 
umn giving a good chemical specification 


> 
Lange 


Per Ce 
Carbor 0.47 to 
Silice 0.12 to 
Manganese 0.12 to 0 
Sulphu 0.008 to 
Pho horu O.006 to 0 
Chi u 1.50 to 
Vanadiun 0.13 to 
: neste 11.74 to 


As the steel is purchased it is sampled ar 
Close adherence to chemical specification 
and undesirable sulphur and phosphorus should } 
low; manganese as low as necessary to insure 
harmful sulphur effects, and silicon low 
brittle silicide segregations. The tungsten-chr 
carbon combination is, of course, responsible f 
“red-hardness”; while vanadium, origin: 
merely as a scavenger, increases the elasti 
the resistance to wear and shock. New 
stock should have a hardness slightly under Brin 
or scleroscope 35 in order that it may be 
readily. Microscopic examination is also 
before the material is accepted, looking part 
for forging cracks, surface decarbonization, 
structure, segregation and ingotism. 

After the tool has been formed and sent 
hardening room it should first be given a “soaking 
heat at from 1500 to 1800 deg. Fahr to avoid expansior 
strains and cracks, if suddenly put into the high hari- 
ening heat. When uniformly heated it is transferred 
to a high-temperature furnace, whose heat is as 
form as possible, controlled with standardized py 
ters and allowed to remain there a certain sp 
time. This time is automatically registered by 
lights and warning buzzers, so that at the 
instant the tool can be removed and quenched, p! 
ably in oil circulated over cooling coils to maint 
uniformly low temperature. Taylor discovered t 
get the maximum red-hardness this quenching 
perature must be far above the critical temperat 
approaching that where the tool actually softens 
hardened tool is then “drawn” in a low-tempe! 
furnace, bearing in mind that the metal progress 
softens up to a point lying between 700 
deg. Fahr., from which to about 1100 deg. it increas 
in hardness with the temperature. 

In extensive tests of nearly a thousand drills 
of all available domestic and foreign high-speed stee! 
it was discovered that the most efficient tools ex 
a great resemblance in microscopic structure, rega! 
less of their manufacture or heat treatment. T! 
led to the adoption of the so-called “standard structu! 
to be looked for in experimenting to discover th 
heat treatment to give a new lot of metal. Start 
several samples, and subject them to various te 
tures for various times approximating the expect 


conditions. A microscopic examination will then 
the one which nearest approaches the standard s" 
ture. As the temperature and time of this pie 
known, proceed to another set treated at tempera 
and times slightly above and below the first approx!!™ 
tion. In this way the third series will give the &™ 
heat treatment which will produce the desired * 
ture. Finished tools are then run on an expe! 
drill press, their work compared’ with that done © 
one of a set of control tools, and reported as s° ™ 
plus or minus standard. 

The Ohio Iron & Steel Co., which sold eo 


furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, to the Sharon Stee 
Co. last February, announces the removal of ! 
to the Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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EFFECTS OF BARRED ZONE __ 7 list of machines for the 16-in. howitze 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Nicetown, Ph 
Mid-West Shows Increasing Activity %!Phia, is reported to contain betw ~~ * 
ae vols. The Otis Elevator Co., New ¥ 
k Breaking Crane Business in Prospect— wattage oe 7. a eee 
-Lot Machine-Tool Inquiry Slackens The a sania tal sian teeeiiiaiae ting , 
11 trend of machine-tool and crane in The list for the Neville Island plan 0 11 
that the recent Government decree Department, United States Ste ¥ , nou! 
he barred industrial zone in the East has ing to between $2.000.000 and $3.000.0¢ ' 
ed a falling off of ew round-lot re- closed. Those for the Midvale Ste & ) : ( 
that section, except for some gun plant l6-in. howitzer plant, 104 t : on 
The Middle West, con. ersely, shows lt have not vet beer placed The Sun S ( 


increased activity in both inquiry and | 





itors in Chicago are working under high  phijladelp} have ;' 
the n onth’s sales constitute a record t} - 
hough for the most part orders are con- Newport News Shipbuilding & D , 
lot War business in metal-working is New Va., has put t re 
the entire territory thereabouts All ma ts boil plant at Richmond, \ ind the B 
ifacturing centers report an increase in Shipbuilding ‘ ' tio) Ret Pp 
e put upor! then for new equipme! t Notable ry et ra 
ot many, but the aggregate of demand is worl 
e lighter and smaller types of tools are in Locomotive ne 1ilders. i 
nd on account of the quick delivery obtain sively on Government work, f I 
1 ent of t GC ! 
ikers are the present buyers of large lots In Railroad buving has apparent ‘ 
they have practically duplicated their orders ipkeep 1 ic thers being ‘ 
t southern Connecticut are also re the ina 
the market ment 3 
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teres I crane order centers around the mY ‘ ‘ 
quirements for the 16-in howitzer plant of which is expected before long 7 
: 
& Ordnance Co., at Nicetown, Philadelphia Some dealers, both in machins 7 
ted to be let at once and will, on account cessories ncline to the view that th fa : 
. . . . . 7 
truction specified, presumably go to two local ttributable t the shift in plant ds ! t * 
of this type of cranes. The list calls for the Middle West as a result of the barred ;* 
™ y 
2 x 60-ton, two 50-ton, nine 30-ton, eight 10-ton, created in this section and New England by the Ge 


» and one 5-ton billet-handling cranes. Both the decree. A rather rapid increase in sales in mid-West tert ite 
ding Co., Chester, Pa., and the Barber Asphalt tory is cited to confirm this 
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nstallat 1 new electric power pli ng mac good second-hand tools, although hig 
ind equipn cost over $100,000 paid In some cases, where shops have 
work, the owners have been willing to | 
\ ew tric pr r plant additic 2 a he machine taking a good price now 
W be ructed | the Centr Hospit I Insane eplace the equipment when they are pern 
Raleigh vf The equipment aq machine aaseng = nor ine 
boiler t ost about $45,0¢ 
The avia ! cho t the Great Lake 
The Mor 0b! Cleat : >. mn, Great Lake lll., which already ha 
ncorporate A t of 9 nu . ; previously reported, is to doubl 
machin h \. H. Cotting nt, the foundations for the addition being 
A. Doyd, | , ‘ eo : t g men for repair work on airplanes, and 
The M ( & | ' rl ¢ Ha ‘ ‘ \ oficient sends them to the various aviatic 
nlannine 4 = tig of ew chit ‘ tudent ire mechani when they enter the 
nent at opert ae to roam T Falls Motor Co., Sheboygan Falls, W 
new E w — ; , ract fe ! or truck motors, has clos 
e list 
AY ga ted Machinery Corporatior 
. bs h a et maker of shell machinery, 
Pittsburg purchased the property it occu 
Ave le ear Thirty-fifth Street It has bes 
The & iz) Stes ‘ ttsbure e compal ntend in expansion of its ac 
tmintlon sR Rien | di wre Haze lenied b the official It ha immense 
woo ost $389 rhe tructure will include ) na working at full pressure 
‘ d € machine shop 9,000; one-st pI Permit issued to the [ ted States Gi 
l t $163,000 one-story | ZO WO! lilding o be occupied b the Svmington-Cl g 
$ ( 1 ind still building, $20 } one-st I 122 South Michig Avenue, Chicago, wl 
phthaline works and otl $ total $1,855,00( The plant is to bi 
r ul | » purchased property adjo & its pla \ \ lane ind Robe streets and Seve 
g of te 69 x 78 ft. and 24 x K Seve fiftl treets The itest permits 
i Longworth street ra consideration of > ‘ » De of he n building. whicl < to be 350 x 100 
ised for extensions is buildings, or sections, include the following 
The Mct a BY, ‘ anufacture Tool and machine I 80 x 250 ft 50 x 
1001 g Connellsville, Pa t 
‘ iddit 60 f ft All equipment é I op - t 
d escent tric ti crane yp, 247 x 922 ft 
p be oper the floor. A second-1 Heat-t g building, 185 x 190 ft 
t is ond iftic ‘ ( I p ‘ building 
ry McLanal st e Ma e ( Ho rg 5 ! 61% ft dia. and 0 ft y 
| he erectiol mar 7 es ar Kddy Foundry Co West Grand A 
‘ each d ( st , ter irchased propert at the northe 
“ ae odat ect! e eine ; Me 1 ( Fillmore venues, Chicago. whicl W 
round , ’ nt . ed wit yne-story building, about 90 x 30 
é W | Ki n 
engine representing the Baldwin Locomot \ 
e E. T. Lippe Saw ( t Ls \ ' de e ber nvestigating the condit 
Pa., manufacture! “ \ sanetiinaht ropert t East Chicago, on which it 
.. H Fisher H € tre t 1 gh . ompal! \ build a $5,000,000 plant FF 
lon ¢ hree-stor) Aa : = vere placed the site in 1914 are being t 
hoy to cost 940,00 rackage. The land is being levelled also, and hi 
he R ( | t that this the forerunner of building operat 
ated wv Aware N Api ’ vv : i I pee ompleted for a two and < 
echal rubber go elting Har! \\ K. Smit . 
met er x 76 ft., Blackhawk Street 
Kral M. McKelve and Je T. Al t Street. Cl go, which is to be occupied by the Chicag 
urn ne ( C. E. Frazier, 30 North Dearborn Street, | 
e Elect Re t ( Wasl gt ‘ ‘ t It w ost $13,000 
tra to the A , Cleve , , I W low Brother Co 1600 West Harris 5 
: pee tory n | F ROU : 4 ell-maker, has been granted a _ permit ; 
t $1 vu" ti f a one-story steel heat-treating building 
The Cart Steel ( ttsbure ire é cost $10,0( 
former ton foundr luaing Ra a an Thit ‘ erstate Iron & Steel Co., Seventy-ninth St 
cond r ab $99 TI pullding, on sit : Cc} go Avenue, Chicago, will erect a one-st 
yx it ne usec ¢ work ! } hop { 18 ft., to cost $5,000 
The Fawcus Machine ¢ tu f e Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 1311 W: 
Bears, t ons, etc., has br ground for CWo-Stor : Chicago, will erect a two-story addition, 48. 
addition t ts act ¢ hoy } LO tf Cit \ niet hop, at a cost of $10,000 
one-story addit to tl I f W 
‘lso be erect T Manufacturers’ Equipment Co., Chicagt 
propert 16 x 30 ft., at Waller and Fill 
P, Pettler & S« Beaver } ! \ erect a one-story factory to cost $50,000 
boring mill t re grinder and irg ! : 
The Savage Arms Corporati Sharo Y eeking he American Tool & Machine Co., 1422 Bi 
seeds ; sidihalidl- Ueaaidieas line go, has purchased a building in Ha&sting M 
Willia White & | a eS 
I Eastern Steel Car & Foundry Co., Bra 
————- 6th Street, Chicago, has filed plans for tl 
Cl ° : bri and steel addition to its plant to 
1lcago A ew e-stor cold storage plant, to cost 
CHI will be erected by the William Davies C« - 
istribut of machine tools continue t - s nion Avenue, Chicago It will be 125 x 145 ft 
q, pressure With some sellers the month looms . ; ( | on Avenue, near Forty-first Street 
biggest in point of aggregate volume of sales of any of t The inois Co-operative Packing Co., Ottawa 
year, and this despite the fact that the k of busines ‘ 1 power plant in connection with its new F 
made up of small sales War business involving met works in course of construction The entire p! s es 
working is permeating the entire territory served by Cl ted to cost about $125.000 
cago. Quite a bit of the demand is for the smaller tools i 
which quick delivery can be mad The Duncan Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been incorpors’” 
; : ; Delaware. with a.capital of $300,000 to manufacture *"" 
The concentration on production of essentials has made noliews abn W. G. Rice and T. B. Eaton, Chicago and 
it possible for dealers and rebuilders of machines to secure 
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is inquiring for 5 punching machines The T ken Roller CIN 
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Bearing Co., Cantor inguiring for SO grinding machine 
. Gunmakers lately have practically duplic 
v Vari i> LY pe . . 
for machine tools Lathes from 24-in. sw 
\ large volume of crane busine is pending It is ex irgently needed The smaller sizes are 1 
pected that the Neville Island gun plant of the United demand. No large lists have been issued re 
States Steel Corporation will require from 400 t 00 cranes ire now placed very quietly Planing macl 
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The Walke é Portable ‘ ruction Ls ‘he Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., Tillar re 
ang mas Heel ag or 9 work on construction of a sawmill 1 a 
MARUERCCUN a ble Ss ecquip! pacity of 100,000 ft "4 
lames A. W t B. | Eve ania: Cotainnns shand ik | 
, iged by fire to the extent of $30,00' 7 

2 . : the ' ly Di pu i ( Nort} V m1 

for spe g in sl work at Market § O , : ae ancouy C., has 
nd ons es of three buildi: B. I sie tract for t wooder teamet! 0 tons 
I Met \ S Fra K. ¢ 

San Francis zing Wot Appliance Co., Bozeman, M 4 
brop ‘ . n > P,UUE vill manufacture illu fie 

wi it the head of the % 

The Pacific Northwest 
Canad 
) anada 
TORONT 9 

t Machine Ltd., Ingersoll, 0 build. 

é ( ( \ x 0 ft i al 1ditior ‘ S present 
mit t at ) ibout $60.0 i 
Ww I aiieda 
. eae Cr Bagotville, Que will bu .wmill 

* int, to cost $30,000, and is in the rket for 
: , pull ( R. E. Jaror outims 
ger 

The ‘ & §S ( Se Ho Mil Co Adelaide Stree London 

d tt ‘ West ¢ bu 1 one tory b boiler house at ost of 
—— 2 ee 5 A. E. N er, Don on Bank Building, is architee 
gc H. W Fredetr ( N. B., has the general contrad 

W ( \ \ ia ee o da mn to the: pies of ti 
is f B Br a ei ry King Street, Frederica 

te 
‘ { (Que W build a one-story brick addition te 

- ; " ; ‘ } ( $ 00 M. R. Cartier is secretary 
a | I H ‘a &! A Wa ‘ S10 Newcastle, N. B., pre 
F. J ‘ I ost of $125,001 J.E.f 

mach I S ntagi I N« Dame Street West, Mon 

g, fe V bu L | sé cost of $10,000 
Peters ' Fu Cr Lt 167 Bleu Street West, 
The W f \ ne for equipment, including a double 
l - ting eng I Insl concrete hoist 
new st t 1 ‘ crete hopper gate, 
ed : Cc < td will build a concrete boiler 

. \ B. ( ost $60,000. A. E. Henderson 

V} ua > V 
of ‘ I ( ! rented a foundry @ 
é : Ss \ rate t junctior 

' t =? £ { _ 
p Silver Machine W _—— Strachan Avenu 
Salt I e Ci } Sea SI I & Me er (« Ltd Ottawa, Ont 
litior cl ta ry vitl ipita stock of $2,000,000 by 
machine I p ‘ Wa I J G. Buchanan, James S. Chamber- 
I tr I ! nanul tu ties, fence posts, et« 
source \ si aD tl t Ke g & Specialty Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
present woode i ler J B eel ter witl i capital stock of $20,000 by 
tand A A. David, ] Crepeau, S. H. R. Bush and others 

It desig nd operate electric plants, water plants, ett, 
ruil tlar ( inuf machiner ind tools 
the | S el | Viking Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has 
enter] ? il ited with a capital stock of $50,000 by Thomas 
‘ Pe pita U $ W i 16 Temple Building, Jacob W. Broudy, William 
nK t f I ind others to manufacture electrical appliances, a 
Steel ¢ l ce ries, machine tools, ete 

It é ted that l ) ( ( Internat Munitior Ltd Toronto, has been it- 
poration, Tacoma, Wasl t vit} ipital stock of $40,000 by James § 
ditional 7500-ton sil x] 1 ‘ Kine Stree Wes Charles D. Magee, Ernest H 
ture of about $15,0 F< I ' j he} ma facture munitions. machinery. 
(re eral Schwat the x te 
to eight wa ’ te Searchmont Lumber Co., Ltd., Searchmont, Ont 
dries and a rge ma é een oO} ute with capital stock of $100,000 D) 

The Willa e 1 Grant, Banl Hamilton Building, Andrew Dods 
plans ‘ 2 M her manufacture lumber, Wee 
cost $ 0, ex } ‘ 

The 1 04 \ Vv Al ( removing its plant from 
plans prepared 1 Re ew, O1 ving to the large amount of 
Sl ft., adjoining the¢ ibl It has secured a site close to the Canadian 

The Vulca Mfg Se Tru railroad tracks and has awardet 

lant costing $16 wl ‘ de s i fe erection of buildings 
and machine shop, and the ct i tle I nt of the Peerless Pulp Co Thorold, Ont. ¥& 
4 craneway will also be | ed by fire July 21, with a loss to building and ™@® 

The Mechanical } du ( nery of $200,000 It will be rebuilt 
immediate construct of a p a The Great Northern Canneries Co., New Westminster, 
and heavy forging ( proposes to build a cooperage factory to cost $60,000, 











